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NEW PRISON METHODS IN BELGIUM 


JOHN L. GILLIN 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


Ir 1s Nor strange that throughout history it has been 
the small country or countries which may be described as 
being in the social pioneer belt which have tried out new 
experiments and devised new methods for the socialization 
of her criminals. Even in the days of John Howard, it 
was in Holland and Belgium that he found the best insti- 
tutions for the treatment of criminals. Today Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Belgium are the experiment stations 
of Europe in this field, unless one includes the new prisons 
of Russia which I have not studied; if they be included, 
you have there also a pioneer social belt since the govern- 
ment of Russia is an entirely new experiment in every 
way. As we have seen, in the Philippines and in India 
where we have a pioneer social belt for reason of the ne- 
cessity of organizing a new social relationship—in the one 
by reason of the conquest of the Philippines by the United 
States and in the other by the reorganization of political 
and social life in the Indian Empire under the British 
Government. 


BELGIUM ’S HISTORY IN PENAL PRACTICE 


In the latter part of the eighteenth century when prison 
reform was in the air in all western Europe, Count Vilain 
XIV created the Maison de Force at Ghent in 1775. This 
institution was visited by John Howard in his first visit. 
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In it he saw a new kind of prison from which many lessons 
might be learned.” 

Whether or not, as suggested by a recent Belgian penol- 
ogist,” the description of this institution in Ghent provided 
the founders of the Auburn prison in New York with their 
work in common during the day, it is true that that was 
exactly the way in which that institution at Ghent was 
managed. This institution was in striking contrast with 
the other Belgium prisons of those times. 

The separate or Pennsylvania system of prisons was in- 
troduced about 1845 by the director of prisons, Dubec- 
traux, who became inspector general of prisons about 1830. 
As the result of his fifteen years of work previous to the 
time of the establishment of the cellular system and doubt- 
less also of the discussions which were being carried on in 
America and Europe as to the respective merits of the 
Pennsylvania and the Auburn systems, he became con- 
vinced of the superiority of the cellular system and put it 
into operation throughout all the prisons of Belgium. The 
cellular or separate system became a dogma which by 1904 
had shown itself from the statistics as producing more re- 
cidivism than the old Auburn system which it had dis- 
placed.* 

Following the World War when Belgium’s institutions 
were again taken charge of by the Belgian government, a 
number of practical prison reforms were introduced. These 
reforms had two phases: (1) Proposed changes in many 
of the laws relating to the treatment of prisoners. A report 
has been made on these proposed changes and the sugges- 
tions are now under consideration. (2) In the meantime, 
however, the administrative reforms have gone forward 
and have been quite largely accomplished. 


1 Howard, State of Prisons, Warrington, 1777, pp. 140-144. 
2 Delierneux, Prisons Nouvelles: Lois Nouvelles (ms), p. 1. 
8 Ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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The proposed legal changes represent an endeavor to 
bring penal theory as expressed in the law into accordance 
with the findings of science as to the differences between 
individual prisoners. They contemplate different treat- 
ment for (1) abnormals (dements, mental defectives) ; (2) 
recidivists ; (3) young delinquents. 

The administrative reforms realized in large parts at 
the present time include the following: (a) Individual 
study and classification of delinquents by what is called 
the penitentiary anthropological service. This was created 
by Mr. Vandervelde in 1920. It included the psychiatric 
examination. Belgium is divided into seven regions in each 
of which is a penitentiary anthropological laboratory in the 
most important prison of each region. Every person con- 
demned to more than three months’ imprisonment is ex- 
amined in one of these laboratories as a routine matter. 
Thus the normal prisoners are separated from (a) the 
abnormal, (b) the tubercular, (c) the venereal, (d) the 
nervously unstable, (e) the dope addict, alcoholics, etc. 
Each one of these various classes is then sent to the insti- 
tution adapted to his special treatment. Thus the tuber- 
culars are sent to the prison sanatorium, the venereals to 
the section of the prison set apart for them, the epileptics 
and hysterical to the special institution for them, and the 
young normal delinquents to the prison schools. 

The creation of these special institutions has all been 
planned for. The following have been created: (1) Prison 
schools for young delinquents; (2) ordinary industrial 
prisons for normal prisoners who are believed to be cor- 
rigible; (3) cellular prisons for recidivists, the undisci- 
olined, the incorrigible and the vicious, which are the old 
cellular prisons which have existed since 1845; (4) the 
penitentiary hospital located at Ghent; (5) the prison san- 
atorium located at Merxplas; (6) the section for venereals 
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in each of the principal prisons; (7) the prisons for the 
nervously unstable including epileptics and hystero-epilep- 
tics at Merxplas; and (8) asylum for the criminal insane, 
for the insane criminals and those who have been accused 
of crime who are irresponsible for one reason or another, 
located at Tournai. The colony institutions are contem- 
plated in the system but have not yet been provided: (1) 
Sanatoria for alcoholics and dope addicts, (2) a prison 
asylum for degenerates and feebleminded, (3) a special 
section in already existing institutions for kleptomaniacs, 
for foolish and for sexual maniacs. 

The first new institution to be created in the sense of the 
reform intended is the penitentiary establishment at Merx- 
plas. This establishment comprises a number of institu- 
tions as follows: (1) a prison agricultural school for young 
delinquents, (2) a prison for condemned epileptics and 
hystero-epileptics, (3) a prison sanitorium for condemned 
tuberculars, (4) a prison asylum for the feebleminded. 
Three of these are in existence and the fourth will be cre- 
ated as soon as the budget permits.* 

A word perhaps should be said about each of these insti- 
tutions at Merxplas. The prison sanatorium for the tu- 
bercular is the first one ever established of its kind on the 
continent and perhaps in the world. It is a large establish- 
ment where 210 tuberculars may be taken care of at one 
time. It is equipped in modern fashion and provides mod- 
ern care for the tubercular. Since it is a new institution, 
time enough has not yet elapsed to enable us to appraise 
its results. 

In the prison for the nervously unstable are placed the 
epileptics and hystero-epileptics, for the most part pro- 
foundly defective, perverted, dangerous and condemned to 
severe punishment, and who constitute in the ordinary 


4 Delierneux (ms). 
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sense the elements of trouble and disorder. By thus sepa- 
rating them from the normal prisoners, better care can be 
given to these prisoners suffering from profound disorders, 
and at the same time better conditions can be provided 
for the normal prisoners by themselves. Furthermore the 
normal prisoners are not exposed to the danger of moral 
degeneration. Among them are many epileptics who be- 
came such because of the injuries received on the head dur- 
ing the war. Among them are many recidivists who should 
not be lightly discharged into society. 

Of vastly greater social importance and much more help- 
ful from the standpoint of treatment are the young delin- 
quents. For them Belgium has provided two institutions 
—an industrial prison school at Ghent and an agricultural 
prison school at Merxplas. In these institutions the pur- 
pose is, not punishment, but moral regeneration and social 
readaptation. Those in charge of these institutions in Bel- 
gium hold to the view that for the most part these young 
delinquents are more the victims of bad heredity, of bad 
surroundings in the home and in the community, than of 
inherent evil. 

It is because the Belgian authorities realize that the ma- 
jority of young delinquents are the victims of social con- 
ditions over which they have no control, that Mr. Vander- 
velde, then Minister of Justice, in 1921 established the 
prison schools. In these institutions are placed young de- 
linquents from the ages of sixteen to twenty-one years; 
eventually it is hoped that the age may be extended from 
twenty-one years to thirty. The institution at Ghent em- 
ploys these young prisoners in industrial activities, while 
the one at Merxplas engages them in agriculture and allied 
professions. 

The selection of these inmates takes place in the peniten- 
tiary anthropological laboratories noted above, where the 
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dangerous, mental deficient and the sexual pervert are 
eliminated. Then from those remaining are selected the 
ones to go before what we should call a vocational guidance 
commission to ascertain their special aptitudes, the pro- 
fession or trade, if any, which they followed before coming 
to the institution, so as to know whether to send them to 
Ghent or to Merxplas. 

In these prison schools a new spirit and purpose reign. 
The old separate cellular system is given up, the purpose 
clearly held in mind is that these young people gone 
awry must be regenerated, and that instead of an atmos- 
phere of continual defiance, of more or less automatism 
and of apathy, there must be an atmosphere of energy, of 
confidence, and of life. Consequently they refuse to try 
to handle a large number of delinquents in these prison 
schools. Their theory is that with a smaller number they 
can give better individual treatment according to the psy- 
chic make-up of the individual, his past history and of the 
conditions which brought him into trouble. The regime is 
one of education not of repression. The education is con- 
ceived as vocational, intellectual, physical, and social. 

Work is considered as a primordial factor of social re- 
adjustment. The authorities believe that labor is indis- 
pensable in order to give the young delinquents a trade, 
so that they may earn an honest livelihood upon discharge. 
As the authorities look upon it, work has a double pur- 
pose—to give them a trade in the first place that they may 
be kept from idleness which engenders so much perversity ; 
in the second place, in order that they may make some 
money, part of which will be saved for them to go out with, 
part to aid their necessitous parents or to indemnify in a 
certain measure their victims. 

The teaching in the trade is practical rather than theo- 
retical. Each trade is taught by a specialist and each of 
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these teachers serves as a companion in the work of the 
young convict and teaches by example as well as by precept. 

The work is carried on in common in parties of from ten 
to fifteen as in the agricultural colony at Merxplas. Each 
of these companies go to the fields, to the farm, gardens, 
or to the workshop with the instructor. A discipline of si- 
lence is strictly enforced. Mr. Delierneux says that a good 
part of these boys understand that silence is a measure in- 
tended for their own good and submit voluntarily. 

For the last few years at the prison agricultural school 
at Merxplas, they have sent the boys out about the farm 
on their honor. Among those prisoners, one was found 
who has been condemned to twenty years of forced labor. 
They work at all the various kinds of work to be found 
upon a farm. For the first two years of the experiment 
there was not a single escape. It is believed that this work- 
ing upon their honor teaches them to control their own ac- 
tions, and has a decided regenerative effect upon them. 
This relaxed discipline seems to have made a great impres- 
sion upon these young delinquents. One sign of this is 
that they have organized themselves into what they call 
the circle of “the broken chain,” a sort of self-government 
association. The second article of its constitution is as 
follows: “The circle has for its purpose (1) to make mor- 
ally and socially free all the students of the prison school, 
and more especially the members of the circle; (2) to aid 
the members of the circle to assist mutually in the work of 
their moral and social regeneration; (3) to develop in each 
of the students three points of view: social, intellectual, 
and physical; (4) to collaborate with the prison school 
which has for its purpose our social readaptation (notre re- 
classement) ; (5) to provide each of the members a means 
of spending usefully their leisure time.” M. Delierneux 
says that as a result of this treatment the inmates do not 
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consider the officers purely as their chiefs but also as their 
friends and as their guides. They have confidence in the 
officers, solicit their advice, and try heartily to put the ad- 
vice into practice. 

Every officer who comes in contact with these inmates 
has the duty of carefully studying him from his particular 
point of view and making a report to the director. The 
social history of the young man is secured from the com- 
munity in which he lived, from the priest and the doctor 
and from other persons who know about him. These va- 
rious reports from the different members of the personnel 
and the social investigation are studied carefully by the 
director. He notes the differences in these documents and 
the points on which they agree. At the weekly meeting of 
the personnel these various observations are discussed and 
if possible a common agreement as to the nature of the 
man and as to his difficulties, etc., is arrived at. A plan 
is then made for each one. These various things are made 
a matter of record so that each person who deals with the 
individual may review the record and have a case record of 
the boy with whom he is dealing. The first stage of this 
study of the individual lasts from fifteen days to three 
weeks. During the early days, the newcomer to the prison 
school is sent into solitary confinement; then he goes to 
classes and to conferences where he may be observed. 
Then, unless his attitude is unpromising, he enters the 
prison school and remains provisionally in what they call 
the category of observation. 

The prison school comprises four categories of inmates: 
(a) Les Meillerus; (b) Les Bons; (c) Ceux en Observa- 
tion ou d’Epreuve; (d) Les Pervers ou de Punition. Thus 
there are four grades in the classification of these men. The 
passing from one grade to another takes place upon the ba- 
sis of points earned in various activities, for example, each 
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month four points are given for good conduct, four points 
for neatness, four points for manifestation of the spirit of 
economy, four points for the employment of the time passed 
in the cell, eight points on the close observance of silence, 
eight points on the application in school, eight points on ap- 
plication in work and sixteen points on general improve- 
ment, a possible total of fifty-six points. A boy earning 
fourteen points or less goes into the fourth division, cited 
above.as Les Pervers, or de Punition. If he earns from fif- 
teen to twenty-eight points he is placed in the third divi- 
sion called above “those under observation,” or officially, 
“d’Epreuve.” If he earns between twenty-nine and forty- 


two points he is placed in the second division called “Les 
Bons” or if he has from forty-three to fifty-six points in his 
favor, he is placed in the first division, that of “Meilleurs.” 

These points are decided upon by a commission com- 
posed of the chiefs of the workshop, the man in charge of 


the quarters where they live, the instructors, and of the 
director-adjutant. The advancement from one category 
to another, however, is not given on one’s making the re- 
quired number of marks in one month; the advancement 
takes place only after he has obtained that number for 
three successive months. A man in the third category, 
“d’Epreuve” or “en Observation,” who for three successive 
months does not make at least fifteen points, goes back 
into the fourth category, that of “de Punition.” Moreover, 
in this punishment category are placed those from any 
other category who are guilty of grave breach of discipline 
or of serious moral default. Those in this last category 
are deprived of the use of the canteen; they may not re- 
ceive letters or visits save in exceptional circumstances, 
they are excluded from the musical and choral activities ; 
they are not allowed to participate in recreation nor in or- 
ganized games on Sunday. Anyone in this punishment 
category who does not for three successive months improve, 
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is considered unworthy of the prison school and is sent 
back to an ordinary prison for the rest of his term. Those 
in observation category, “d’Epreuve,” have the privilege of 
the canteen with the exception of two articles, tobacco and 
chocolate. They have the right of correspondence with 
their parents and may receive visits, however, strictly lim- 
ited. They may not participate in recreation and organ- 
ized games in common. As they advance from the lowest 
category to the highest additional privileges are given, to 
stimulate their improvement. Moreover, distinctive signs 
or symbols are worn on the collar and upon the sleeve, in- 
dicating the various categories to which each one belongs. 
Regular school classes are carried on for these young men. 
These classes occur every day of the week except Saturday 
from 10 o’clock to mid-day. There are three classes, one 
composed of the illiterates and those who have not learned 
to read well. They are divided into two divisions, the 
Flemish and the Walloons or Dutch. The second class 
comprises the Walloon inmates and the instruction is given 
in French. They are divided into two subdivisions. The 
third comprises the Flemish and the instruction is given 
in the Flemish language. This class also has two sub- 
divisions.° 

In addition there is a good library of from thirteen to 
fourteen hundred volumes and a special library of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five volumes containing books and man- 
uals on the various trades and technologies taught in the 
prison schools. The distribution of books takes place once 
a week. 

In addition there are various religious services con- 
ducted by representatives of the different cults such as is 
usual in the American penal and correctional institutions. 

Regular physical exercises and military drills are carried 
on twice a week. Musical exercises both vocal and instru- 


5 Notice sur la prison, Ecole industrielle a Gand, Saint-Gilles, 1927, p. 10. 
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mental are carried on three times a week with selected in- 
mates. 

Plays and games are held especially for those in the cate- 
gories “Bons” and “Meilleurs.” A journal is published 
for the prisoners. Fine medical service is supplied. Par- 
ticular attention is given to prepare them for what we call 
in this country after-care (Reclassement). 

Perhaps the most important arrangement in the whole 
scheme is the individual attention given each man in the 
course of his treatment. The whole plan is organized in 
order that the inmate may not feel that he is merely sub- 
mitting to punishment but that he is learning how to live. 
Every effort is made gradually to lead him not only to es- 
cape discipline but to govern himself. In those of the two 
higher classes, “Bons” and “Meilleurs,” an increasing con- 
fidence is placed, and upon them increasing responsibility 
is gradually imposed. The rights of the men in these cate- 
gories increase as well as their duties. Greater liberty is 
given with the hope that they will learn to use it without 
abuse. The attempt to moral regeneration includes work, 
which demands as much of the personnel as of the inmates. 
Conferences are held between them regularly in which the 
officials endeavor by a face to face talk to show the stu- 
dents the difficulties of life, and give them directions how 
to evade or how to surmount those difficulties. Visits are 
made by the personnel to the inmates individually in the 
cell, in which they try to help the inmates to get a new 
point of view. The officials aim to help the inmate in his 
moral struggle, to counsel and to guide him. His difficul- 
ties are discussed, his points of view gone over and his 
hopes encouraged. These conferences are looked upon as 
an opportunity to treat these inmates as men not as pris- 
oners or even as suspects. An appeal is made constantly 
to the amour propre and to the dignity of the young men. 
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They are followed as they go out in order to help them in 
what they call re-classing themselves, that is, restoring 
themselves to society. 

Up to the present time, the results of this program have 
been good. Of those who have been out of the prison 
school more than six months, ninety per cent are regularly 
engaged in labor and have conducted themselves honestly 
and with dignity as shown by the official reports received 
from those who have supervised them. The present man- 
agement recognizes that this is a preliminary result and 
that more and better follow-up work must be devised, such 
as exists in Holland, in England, and in America with 
young delinquents. The present administration hopes to 
see this amateur work develop and a law enacted which 
will provide the indeterminate sentence.° 

This system of prison schools comprising the industrial 
institution at Ghent and the agricultural school at Merx- 
plas, is an experiment quite different in many respects 
from that to be found in any young men’s reformatory in 
this country. It deserves study and careful watching, it 
means one step in advance of anything that has been done 
here. This advance is marked in the first place by the sep- 
aration of those who are to be trained for trades and those 
who are trained for agriculture. It is marked also by the 
special study which is given to the incoming inmates by 
every device known to modern science. Again it is marked 
by individual treatment, such as is rare even in our best 
reformatories in this country. Finally, it emphasizes once 
more the importance of having first class, understanding 


6I am deeply indebted to Mr. Delierneux, the adjutant-general of the prison 
school at Merxplas for much of this information. My conversations with him, the 
papers and the unpublished manuscript which he gave me, much better than the 
published report, has given me an insight into the spirit of the present administra- 
tion. His father is the director of the whole institution at Merxplas. Delierneux 
had a very distressing experience as a prisoner of war under the Germans and his 
experience during that period led him to take an active stand against the cellular 
imprisonment. 
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men at the head of such institutions who see that mere me- 
chanical treatment en masse cannot perform the task of 
readjusting these young men, victims of their heredity and 
their circumstances, to a normal social life. Here is to be 
seen an experiment, an adventure in the endeavor to re- 
construct distorted personalities, an adventure in which is 
combined all that science has to teach as to personality 
with all that the art of personal adjustment can contribute 
to this great task. 

Beyond this adventure with youth are the endeavors de- 
scribed above to classify the various prisoners and place 
them in separate institutions designed to meet their needs. 
This is of the utmost significance for the United States 
where we have been dallying with the matter. In no state 
have we gone as far with adults as has Belgium. At the 
present time in our prisons, those afflicted with venereal 
diseases are usually in with the other prisoners. We have 
isolated the insane criminals in some states. New York 
has endeavored to segregate some of the feeble-minded de- 
linquents, but where is there a single state in the United 
States which has attempted to segregate the epileptics and 
the hystericals in a special institution? Where have we, 
aside from some of our Southern states, separated and 
done a good job with the tubercular criminal? To be sure, 
New York has a special prison for the tubercular but she 
uses it also for others. Belgium’s adventure can well be 
watched with great care and profound interest. 
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IN RECENT YEARS those who are impressed with the im- 
portance of greater cooperation among the social sciences 
have faced the question of coordination between the 
organized bar and the social work group. People are 
beginning to recognize that fact, that some human prob- 
lems which arise are of such a nature that it requires the 
services of both a lawyer and a social worker to effect an 
adequate solution. It is hardly to be expected that the 
necessary adjustment between lawyers and social workers 
| with reference to these common problems will take place 
without conscious planning. Granting that the number of 
such human problems is substantial (the records of legal 
aid societies alone indicate that there are between 100,000 
and 200,000 of such cases each year in the United States) 
our question is as to methods of joint action in the way of 
solution. 
) The first requisite is a neutral meeting place where rep- 
: resentatives of the legal group and the social work group 
| may discuss the situation without the necessity of a lawyer 
becoming a social worker or vice versa. The field of legal 
aid, occupying an intermediate position between the two, 
is an ideal place for an experimental approach to the dif- 
ficulties. The records of the legal aid group, especially the 
committees of the National Association of Legal Aid Or- 
ganizations, show a considerable advance and point the 
way to further progress. 
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It is somewhat surprising that greater progress has not 
been made. The present article is-designed to consider 
some of the factors which appear to impede progress. It 
is assumed that in bringing any two groups of people to- 
gether, consideration must be given to their historical de- 
velopment and their general backgrounds. Without at- 
tempting an analysis of such factors, we propose here to 
discuss how the two groups look or tend to look at the joint 
problems. 

The differences grow out of various divergences in point 
of view. Four of these are as follows: (1) Differences aris- 
ing because of the different extent to which each group re- 
lies on rules to solve its own problems. (2) Differences 
arising because of the variation in the resources available 
to the respective groups. (3) Differences arising because 
the respective codes of ethics are not alike. (4) Differences 
arising because while their ultimate objectives—the wel- 
fare of the community—are the same, yet their immediate 
objectives in handling specific cases diverge. 

(1) Differences arising because of the different extent to 
which each group relies on rules to solve its own problems. 

Lawyers in handling cases think constantly in terms of 
a mass of rules which make up the law. A government of 
laws and not of men is one of the ideals of our political 
structure, if we may believe some of our constitutions and 
fundamental documents of government. The extreme an- 
tithesis of law is a system of anarchy or despotism where 
the whim of the ruler or the stronger man controls, and 
where one may not predict with certainty the legal conse- 
quences of his acts. The more complex the society, the 
more rules of law are needed to secure justice according to 
law in controversies between man and man. The lawyer’s 
place in the scheme of things is to make the legal machin- 
ery work in specific cases. 








i 
\ 
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The social workers—a younger professional group—do 
not solve their problems so much by an elaborate set of 
rules as according to certain abstract goals such as: “the 
best interest of the child,” “the welfare of the family,” “the 
social needs of the community.” The social worker is not 
committed to a specific rule. He has a newer and, in some 
respects larger field in which to exercise discretion, to ex- 
periment, to explore. 

It is hard for the lawyer to understand how a social 
worker can get along without rules. Conversely, the social 
worker feels that rules stifle the individual in solving prob- 
lems. Neither understands fully how the other can ac- 
complish results and both hesitate to give full faith and 
credit to a procedure which is so foreign to his own day by 
day experience. 

The pendulum, however, is beginning to swing the other 
way. Dean Pound, of the Harvard Law School, and others 
in the legal field are of the opinion that the law is entering 
a stage which they call a period of “socialization” in which 
the social value of rules of law is being considered. Social 
workers are developing standards and procedures in their 
work corresponding to the rules of law. Both are cooper- 
ating in support of the neutral field of legal aid. 

(2) Differences arising because of the variations in the 
resources available to the respective groups. 

If a lawyer wishes to force an individual to do something 
in the field of law he goes to the court and secures a writ, 
a subpoena, a warrant, an official document by which the 
entire power of the government is directed against the per- 
son of the individual. One of the most important resources 
of a lawyer is compulsion. He is at home in the work of 
making someone do something according to the rules of 
law. He is to be congratulated upon having used his power 
in this direction with so much discretion. 
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If a social worker wishes to force an individual to do 
something he uses persuasion, education, conciliation, the 
use of social, rather than legal, resources. The social 
worker’s group of resources are thus very broad but they 
do not always include the element of legal force. 

The lawyer tends to feel that social workers do not ac- 
complish very definite results because they do not have a 
legal judgment by a court to show for it. The social worker 
feels sometimes that the legal judgment does not accom- 
plish at all times the best results for the parties involved, 
using “best” in the sense of socially or psychologically best. 
So each group is at variance with the other because the 
tools used by the other are not so familiar to the group 
making the observation. 

Yet here again the tendency is toward more complete 
understanding. Lawyers «re by no means limited to court 
judgments in their work. Much preventive work is now 
being done in the legal field. Much is gained by concilia- 
tion and arbitration. Social workers, on the other hand, 
are beginning to realize that there is a value in placing 
their viewpoint and standards in the law. To do this they 
litigate much as a business man litigates with a test case 
to have the questions discussed. The legal aid field is a 
place where new rules of law are being made on the basis 
of legal-social problems. 

(3) Differences arising because the respective codes of 
ethics are not alike. 

The reader should be cautioned here. The title means 
that the codes of ethics are different—not that one is better 
than the other. 

If a lawyer violates one of the canons of professional 
ethics he may be disbarred and prevented from practicing 
law. These canons of ethics are rules of professional con- 
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duct restricting the work of the profession and creating an 
idealism for public service. 

If a social worker fails to abide by the unwritten code 
of conduct regarded as a minimum standard he may be 
dismissed from his position and not employed elsewhere 
but the effect is not that of a formal disbarment. The so~ 
cial work group has not become so closely organized as 
the bar. 

Communications by a client to an attorney are confiden- 
tial and an attorney in court may refuse to divulge them. 
Communications by a client to a social worker are confi- 
dential but if a social worker refuses to divulge them upon 
order of court, serious consequences may ensue to the so- 
cial worker for obstructing the administration of justice. 
A lawyer may not do certain acts because it is unethical 
to do so, in the sense that beyond his own conscience the 
conscience of the court or the Grievance Committee of the 
Bar Association, must be satisfied. The social worker 
usually needs to satisfy his own conscience and that of the 
immediate group with which he is working. If a step is 
socially desirable, a social worker may use reasonable 
means to accomplish that result. The lawyer, while ad- 
mitting that a certain procedure may be socially desirable, 
frequently is compelled to tell the social worker that he 
can have nothing to do with the case because to do so 
would violate some principle of ethics. 

The lawyer thinks in terms of his code of ethics. The 
social worker does the same. The codes differ and there 
are collisions. 

Yet the tendency is toward an understanding. Lawyers 
are beginning to realize the fact that the social workers 
have a code of ethics and that it is merely a question of a 
different code. Social workers are coming to a similar 
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viewpoint. The legal aid field has produced much discus- 
sion and some enlightenment on this point. 

(4) Differences arising because of divergence in imme- 
diate objectives. 

The lawyer finishes his client’s case when it is won and 
the judgment is collected, when the document is drawn, 
the information secured, or the particular work completed 
for which the client came to him. Usually the client’s de- 
sires determine this objective. 

The social worker may never finish his client’s case be- 
cause it involves a long process of treatment rather than 
the accomplishment of a specific act. The social worker 
seeks to adjust the client to himself, his family, and the 
community as circumstances may require. 

One group has a very definite objective—the other a 
rather indefinite one. One is guided largely by what the 
client wants, the other largely by what the social needs of 
the situation indicate as desirable. One solves a segment 
of the problem, and the other tries to solve the entire prob- 
lem. 

Under these circumstances the lawyer tends to think 
that the social worker covers too much ground. The social 
worker retorts with the idea that the lawyer covers too 
little. 

Here again the two groups are coming together. Law- 
yers are becoming aware of the importance of the social 
viewpoint. Social workers are thinking, to some extent, in 
terms of the legal objective. Both are recognizing more 
and more that the welfare of the community is the ulti- 
mate end of all the social sciences. The legal aid field is the 
forum in which much of this cooperation is being brought 
about. 
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THE REMEDIAL TREND 


The social workers have tended to think of lawyers as 
different and the lawyers have tended to think of the social 
workers in the same way. In time a better understanding 
of the relationship between law and the other social sci- 
ences should accomplish wonders in this field. Probably 
it will be well to set down a few of the pieces of machinery 
that are being constructed to accomplish a closer relation- 
ship between these two groups. At the present time courses 
in law are being given at the following schools of social 
work: Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work, 
Fordham University in New York City, at Western Re- 
serve in Cleveland, and at Loyola University in Chicago, 
Illinois. Institutes are conducted at state conferences of 
social work. Speakers appear on the programs of state 
and national conferences of social work. Gradually, liter- 
ature is developing on the social work side, introducing so- 
cial workers to the general field of legal aid. 

On the other hand, law schools are beginning to set up 
legal aid clinics introducing law students and members of 
the legal profession to the legal aid field. Some books are 
being written on the subject and state and local bar asso- 
ciations in pursuance of the request of the American Bar 
Association are establishing committees on legal aid work. 
It is important to realize that the legal aid field is the focal 
point. To it come cases that have no remedy outside the 
field of law. But there also come to it cases where the 
problem involves factors that are social, medical, eco- 
nomic, and of a somewhat different type than those in the 
ordinary law office. In dealing with these mixed legal and 
social problems, the legal aid organizations have a wonder- 
ful opportunity for leadership in combining the points of 
view of the two groups with which they come in contact. 
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With adequate sympathetic assistance from lawyers and 
social workers, the legal aid group may within a few years 
abolish the present misunderstandings and bring the two 
fields into closer harmony. However, this cannot be done 
by making social workers out of lawyers or making lawyers 
out of social workers. It can be done by telling each group 
about the work of the other, and supplying a neutral 
ground where each may discuss mutual problems without 
feeling that he is being divorced from his own background. 





INTRA-CLASS CONFLICT* 


EDWARD A. ROSS 


Professor of Sociology 


University of Wisconsin 


Nor onty is class arrayed against class but the elements 
which make up a class may quarrel among themselves. 
We think of nobility, clergy, and bourgeoisie as the actors 
in the drama of the French Revolution; but each of these 
classes had internal conflicts. Says See: 


Everywhere we witness conflicts arising between the court nobility, 
which benefited by all the favors of the state, and the petty nobility, 


which was excluded from the high ranks of the army. The majority 
of the nobility demanded the abolition of the venality of the military 


ranks and the disbanding of the privileged units in the army. 

In the clergy the vicars often turned against the bishops and re- 
ligious orders. They not only demanded an improvement of their 
own condition, but also desired a better distribution of the ecclesi- 
astical property, which would thus be devoted to the needs of re- 
ligion and the relief of the poor. They approached the idea of a 
nationalization of this property. Besides, they wished that the tithes 
be used for their “original purpose,” instead of benefiting only the 
great tithe-owners. Finally they often called for the revival of ec- 
clesiastical elections and of the old church councils. 

Between the various classes of peasants differences were contin- 
ually appearing. The prosperous peasants, the so-called laboureurs, 
on the one hand, and the mass of poor peasants, on the other, quar- 
reled especially over the question of the commons.? 


* From new revision of the author’s Principles of Sociology, to be published in 
August by the Century Company, New York. 


1 Henri See, Economic and Social Conditions in France during the Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 224-6. 
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In industrial matters the merchants and factory owners 
were opposed to the masters of the trades. The former me- 
morialized against the trades guilds and their regulations ; 
the latter upheld the old system of guilds with their privi- 
leges, and protested against the use of machinery. In the 
rare instances in which the journeymen made themselves 
heard they agreed with their masters in denouncing ma- 
chinery, but they were against their own questions pertain- 


ing to work and wages, and demanded the right to form 
unions. 


JOB JEALOUSY 





















The dangerous simplicity of seeing society as composed 
of a few big homogeneous classes becomes apparent when 
we observe how workers behave toward competitors for 
their jobs. So long as the labor movement under the lead- 
ership of idealistic intellectuals aimed at creating a new 
social order, belief in the natural solidarity of labor was 
cherished as an article of faith. But the capitalistic social 
order has proven harder to overthrow than had been ex- 
pected and many disillusioned workers have become will- 
ing to leave the complete making over of the economic 
structure of society to a later generation. Giving up the 
idea of advancement only by means of class struggle they 
stand guard over their job territory ready to fight even fel- 
low proletarians in case they threaten it. 


NATIVES VS IMMIGRANTS 





Most of the oppositions in society-at-large—of sex, of 
nationality, of race, of grade—crop up within the laboring 
class itself. There have been times when the growing co- 
horts of women in industry were viewed with hostility by 
male labor unions and treated in ways by no means chiv- 
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alrous. Native workers have met immigrating foreign 
workers with violence, boycott, exclusion from the unions, 
and finally, with restrictions upon their entrance into the 
country. As long ago as the reign of Edward III the la- 
boring population of London killed all Flemish workers 
who were unable to pronounce “bread and cheese” in the 
proper English way. In 1893 a French mining company 
replaced a hundred French workers with Italians. Two 
days of bloodshed followed and peace was restored only 
by means of the military. In 1910 near Salzburg, Aus- 
trian workers fought with Italians who were being put in 
their places. Right after the World War anti-Semitism 
flared out in reborn Poland not only among the bourgeois 
elements but also among the workers. The Polish workers 
refused to work beside Jews and sometimes maitreated 
them. When in the industrial districts of Warsaw and 
Lodz great labor dismissals took place, it was the Jewish 
element in the labor force that was put on the street first. 

As labor gains in political strength it relies less on vio- 
lence for discouraging the intrusion of aliens and more on 
legislation. Effort is made to ix by law minimum wages 
for foreign workers so that they cannot underbid the na- 
tives, to withhold public work from contractors who employ 
aliens and to bar foreigners from the country by some tcst. 

As the resistance of native labor to immigrant labor de- 
velops, there is an interesting shift in the position of the 
capitalist class. While the workers oppose the immigra- 
tion of foreign job seekers, often hiding their wage and job 
interest behind an ideology of “natural racial antipathy” 
or “protection of the high standards of national work,” the 
employers, who usually claim the monopoly of patriotic 
feeling as against the “dangerous internationalism” of la- 
bor, abandon this role completely. They champion the 
immigrants against their working fellow-countrymen and 
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prate of “the quickening influence of competition in the 
labor market.” Such has been the attitude of the ultra- 
nationalistic North German estate-owners and the Con- 
servative manufacturers of Westphalia toward the incom- 
ing Polish laborers. The French entrepreneurs, so glowing 
in their professions of patriotism, oppose any barring out 
of Italian immigrants despite the fact that these Italians 
are taught by their Fascist leaders to preserve their alle- 
giance to Italy. 


THE COLOR CHASM 


In the American South proletarian class consciousness 
has proven quite unable to bridge the color chasm. The 
lower you go in the social scale the more violent is hatred 
of the negro; for cheap negro labor has its attractions for 
the southern employing class but it is a terror for the “poor 
whites.” Moreover, the white wage earners find a grim 
comfort in realizing that there is an element still lower 
than they in the social scale, on whom they can look down. 
So no local trade union admits black workers. When a 
strike is on, some of the opposite color are always ready to 
serve as strike breakers. This race antagonism is sedu- 
lously fanned for each year it leaves with Southern em- 
ployers scores of millions of dollars which would have to 
be paid as wages if working-class solidarity were realized. 

In the North as aftermath of the Civil War there was a 
sentiment for giving negroes a square deal. They met with 
no group hostility so long as they could fit themselves into 
the chinks and crannies of the local economic organization, 
doing things which few white persons cared very much to 
do. But when, after the World War, the great influx of 
southern negroes into Northern industrial centers caused 
many white workers to tremble for their jobs, the negroes 
had little welcome in labor unions and were more or less 
boycotted. 
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TOWN-COUNTRY SPLIT 


In Europe the town-country cleavage yawns in the path 
of the working-class solidarity. To the farm-born country 
laborer the factory worker in the city is a ne’er-do-well, 
who fights property out of resentment because he has no 
prospect of owning any, while he, the agricultural laborer, 
counts on having some day a bit of land of his own. He is 
a loafer who after hours reads his newspaper or plays 
games with his friends in the cabaret while the rural work- 
er has still to get in the last load of hay or feed the live 
stock. He is a parasite on the country man, who has to 
work that the other may eat, who has to pay high taxes 
that the other may have better housing, schools, recreation 
centers. The industrial worker, on the other hand, thinks 
of the man in the furrow as a “clodhopper” a century be- 
hind the times, whose horizon reaches scarcely beyond his 


plow tail; as a greenhorn in politics, whereas he, the man 
of the pavements, sees through the political game. 


RELIGIOUS RIGHTS 


Then religious and moral ideas split the working class. 
“Patriotic” labor unions which put the claims of country 
above those of class seek a peaceful solution of their dif- 
ferences with employers. The national consciousness of 
the Czech workers is keener than their class conscious- 
ness. In Germany the Catholic workers generally belong 
to the Center Party, which dissents from the labor move- 
ment at large not only in matters of religion but also in 
labor policy. Since the German Revolution new labor 
groups have been formed to spread the gospel of industrial 
peace as against Marxism. They are national in feeling, 
law-abiding in method, and do not regard religion and edu- 
cation as mere tools of the capitalist class. Employers favor 
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them not only for their respect for the rights of property 
but also because their ideas are not so strange to the bour- 
geois mind as those of the Communist workers. 


SKILLED VS UNSKILLED 


Let us not forget the rift between skilled and unskilled. 
The skilled worker is not without professional pride. He 
knows something of the whole process he works in and 
feels a certain satisfaction in it. Thanks to his high wages 
his standard of living is far above that of the unskilled. 
His women and children rarely have to work to help make 
ends meet. Schooling holds out the prospect of his chil- 
dren rising in the world. 

Enhancing their bargaining power by organization the 
skilled may win for themselves so good a position that they 
become reconciled to the established social order and share 
the capitalistic spirit. By their less fortunate brethren 
they come to be looked upon as “the aristocracy of labor.” 
On the other hand, the hordes of unskilled, feeling that 
they have “nothing to lose but their chains,” preserve their 
revolutionary ardor. The skilled develop “craft conscious- 
ness’ and form exclusive unions; the unskilled develop 
“class consciousness,” dream of rallying all proletarians 
for the assault on capitalism and are charmed by the idea 
of “one big union.” 


“OPPOSING WINGS” 


In the degree that organized wage earners reap instal- 
ments of benefit from past efforts and sacrifices, there ap- 
pear “right” and “left” wings. There is no name harsh 
and contemptuous enough for the radical wing of the labor 
movement to call the leaders trying to reach their aims by 
bargaining and agreement rather than by fighting. The 
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latter are called “misleaders,” “labor fakers,” “traitors,” 
“reactionaries.” In the eyes of the radical the American 
trade unions’ government is a “hard-boiled autocracy of 
bureaucrats,” quick to resort to “terrorism” and wholesale 
expulsion against those who differ with them. And from 
the right wing come charges that the radicals are “boring 
from within,” “plotting to disrupt the labor organizations,” 
“taking orders from Moscow,” etc. Gompers, the head of 
organized labor, addresses the socialists as if they were his 
bitterest enemies; in his Autobiography no word against 
the capitalist is so charged with indignation: 


I know what you have up your sleeves and I want to say that I 
am entirely at variance with your philosophy. I declare it to you, 
I am not only at variance with your doctrines but with your philos- 
ophy. Economically you are unsound, socially you are wrong, in- 
dustrially you are an impossibility. 


Thus we see exemplified the general principle that oppo- 
sition is sharpest when it arises between those who have 
been united. After the Reformation sectarian contro- 
versies so embittered the Protestants that often it was said, 
“It is easier to hold with the Papists than with those of 
the other sects.” ‘The hatred of apostates and renegades 
is far sharper than if no bond had ever existed. Family 
quarrels are proverbial for the bitterness they develop, next 
come church quarrels. In American politics the hatred of 
the Republicans for the “mugwumps” is a case in point. 

No doubt the capitalist class, too, is very far from con- 
stituting a harmonious self-consistent bloc. Its elements 
by no means present a solid front even in resisting the 
pressure from the side of labor. But the disagreements 
and opposition within this class are more private and hid- 
den than those within the working class and it is impos- 
sible to bring them out into the light. 








ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF 
AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS 


MABEL PAGE ASHLEY 


Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


WE Ak ALL vitally interested in the matter of cutting 
down the toll of human life and health resulting from auto- 
mobile driving. Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
mounted to 31,500 in 1929 as against 27,966 in 1928 so 
we are told by R. L. Forney, statistician of the National 
Safety Council. “The indicated increase—between 12.5 
and 13.0 per cent—is larger than has occurred in any re- 
cent year and is in sharp contrast to the 1929 increase of 
only 8 per cent in registrations of motor vehicles.” “The 
death rate therefore increased from 20.8 in 1928 to an es- 
timated 23.2 in 1929, these rates excluding motorcycle ac- 
cidents and collisions of automobiles with heavier ve- 
hicles.” “This rate which decreased from 157.4 deaths per 
100,000 cars registered in 1918 to 95.5 in 1926, jumped to 
100.2 in 1927 to 101.7 in 1928 and to an estimated 106.6 
in 1929. This is the highest rate on a registration basis 
that has been recorded since 1923. . .”? 

Many analyses and studies have been made to determine 
the causes and suggest preventive measures. Chester N. 
Hess, of the Southern California Automobile Club, says 
that “those who have made a study of traffic accident 
causes are unanimous in agreeing that the ‘human element’ 
behind the wheel is the underlying cause of all accidents to 


1 National Safety News, Feb., 1930, p. 17. “Motor Vehicle Deaths Mount to 
31,500 in 1929.” 
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motor vehicles.”* Likewise, C. E. Pettibone, president of 
the National Safety Council, says that “the outstanding 
factor in all automobile accidents is the driver.”* Robert 
Chancellor expresses it thus: “Bad automobile drivers are 
the scourge of the highways. If you drive a car yourself 
you know how constantly you have to keep your eye cocked 
for one. . . And if he does any damage he will, likely as 
not, dash off without stopping.”* But what constitutes a 
“bad” driver? The following is an attempt to answer that 
query. 

1. To start with, there is incompetency. Knight Dun- 
lap, of the Department of Public Safety of New York, says, 
“One of the chief causes of accidents, it seems generally 
agreed, is the incompetence of many drivers.”* Lack of 
good eyesight or hearing, or the loss of an arm or a leg is, 
of course, a personal misfortune. However, when people 
suffering under any of these handicaps undertake to drive 
an automobile they become public liabilities, and the road 
becomes to that extent unsafe. Harry Carr cites a case in 
which in one serious accident in Los Angeles it was dis- 
covered that the driver was actually deaf and dumb, and 
blind in one eye. In another case the driver was an epilep- 
tic. In like manner, people whose reaction time is very 
slow should not attempt to do the type of driving that 
others of fast reaction time can do, for, in cases of emer- 
gency, it would not be possible for them to adjust them- 
selves as quickly. In some localities tests are being de- 
veloped to determine the reaction time of individuals, in 
the hope that this knowledge will make for better driving— 


2 “What Caused the Accident?” Touring Topics, July, 1928, p. 47. 

3 “Educating the Driver,” Public Safety, Vol. IV, No. 1, Jan., 1930, p. 5S. 

4 “Everybody Hates a Bad Driver,” Amer. Magazine., 99:66, June, 1925. 

5 Views of, on Competence of Drivers, New York Times, F.12; [X, 10:4, 1928. 
6 Los Angeles Times, Sept. 30, 1928, p. 1. 
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to discover likewise something of the coordination between 
their minds and their muscles.’ “Poor coordination al- 
most reaches to the point of a mental defect. It ought to 
be a well established principle in motor vehicle operation 
that no person with a mental defect should be allowed to 
operate a car.”* 

2. The physical or mental condition a driver is in like- 
wise plays a prominent role in accidents, as Professor Hines 
of the University of Cincinnati avers. “The cautious man 
even in the presence of restraints will have his lapses, and, 
when for some reason he becomes incautious or absent- 
minded, he drives no better than the intentionally or con- 
sciously reckless.””® 

“Driving when sleepy or fatigued is an uncertain occu- 
pation.”*® Accident statistics bear this out. We hear every 
now and then of some car going over the bank because the 
driver had fallen asleep. I know a man who habitually 
goes to sleep at the wheel after driving 150 miles or so. 
After twice having had his Ford coupe turn over with him, 
he is at last taking precautions against this condition. 
Sometimes people drive until they are nearly exhausted— 
the mania of “getting there,” making the maximum mile- 
age per day, pressure of time, etc., cause them to keep go- 
ing even when they realize their fatigue. Dr. Scholl says 
that on a long drive “rest a bit. Relax and invigorate your 
muscles, and clear up your brain, and you will be a safer 
driver.”"* Professor Hines claims that even “air laden 


7C. F. Park, “Quick Driver Rather than a Speedy Car,” American City, 39: 
139-40, Sept., 1928. 


8 R. B. Stoeckel, “Says Bad Temper Is Safety Menace,” New York Times, XV, 
No. 60, 1927, Dec. 4, XI, 13:7. 


9H. C. Hines, “Morons on the Macadam,” Scribners, 82: p. 598, Nov., 1927. 
10 Jbid., p. 600. 


11 Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, “How the Auto Driver Can Escape Autointoxication,” 
Literary Digest, 97:66, May 12, 1928. 
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with obnoxious and poisonous gas fumes slows up the men- 
tal processes and leaves a driver subject to an instable dis- 
position and unusual performances in driving.”” 

Professor Hines points out that it is likewise “extremely 
dangerous to attempt to drive while angry.”**. He claims 
that it frequently results in display of unusual and unwar- 
ranted driving. “Under the influence of ‘nerve-strain and 
distraught temper’ men become unnatural; even some of 
the mildest have been known to resort to oaths they have 
never before employed or to assume an unrecognizable im- 
patience and pugnacity and, suiting the action to their 
moods, step on the gas and jam on the brakes in a wholly 
unexpected manner.”** Mr. Stoeckel, of the Motor Vehicle 
Commission of Connecticut, maintains that a “reasonably 
even and unruffled disposition is more necessary for safe 
and sane driving than any other single requisite.” He ex- 
plains that “in many instances, situations which have 
affected his temper have preceded a traffic emergency 
and, because they have upset his equanimity, they have 
made him less free to operate. When an emergency arises, 
he is not so ready to meet it. . .” “If a man loses his tem- 
per to a point where his attention is more absorbed in his 
anger than by necessary care in driving, he is momentarily 
in an abnormal state of mind and for the time being he is 
not a safe driver.”*® 

If we ourselves have had no experience with drunken 
drivers, we know of others who have, and a study of the 
accident statistics leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind as to 
the part intoxication plays. Mr. Stoeckel maintains that 


: 12H. C. Hines, “Morons on the Macadam,” Scribners, 82: p. 600, Nov., 1927. 
13 [bid. 
14 Jbid., p. 598. 


15R. B. Stoeckel, “Says Bad Temper Is Safety Menace,” New York Times, 
XV, No. 60, 1927, Dec. 4, XI, 13:7 (Comr.). 
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“as soon as an operator becomes abnormal because of 
drink he is bound to be rated as a criminal on the high- 
way.” He goes on to state that the worst of the situation 
is that “a man who drinks at all usually has absolute con- 
fidence in his ability to safely carry any quantity which he 
decides himself and still retain normality.” It makes 
one shudder to think of what conditions on the highways 
would be without prohibition. In former days old Dobbin 
could frequently be relied upon to get his intoxicated mas- 
ter safely home, without injury to others or himself; but 
the mechanical automobile has no such power. 

3. Adequate knowledge of the machine itself is of course 
essential to safe driving. As Mr. Chancellor expresses it, 
“No person is fully competent to drive unless he under- 
stands the mechanics of his car.”** For example, if a 
driver does not know how to start forward easily after 
holding a car on the up-grade of a hill, he may endanger 
those behind him. Likewise, if he does not realize that 
compression is much safer than brake control on a steep 
down-grade, he may not only endanger the lives of those 
with him but of others as well.** Chester Hess places “in- 
competent handling” as one of the “two causes responsible 
for the greatest number of fatalities.”*® You need to have 
full knowledge of what your car will or will not do under 
certain conditions in order to keep out of accidents. Mr. 
Chancellor says, “Ignorance is the most costly and, out- 
side of recknessness, the most shameful item in a motor- 
ist’s make-up.”*° He is so likely to feel that it is his car 


16 [bid., “Moderate Drinker a Menace,” Amer. City, 38: 135, May, 1928. 
17 “Everybody Hates a Bad Driver,” Amer. Mag., 99:p. 145, June, 1925. 


18K. Dunlap, “Hints on Good Driving,” New York Times, IX, 15:2, Feb. 26, 
1928. 


19 “What Caused the Accident,” Touring Topics, XX, No. 7, July, 1928, p. 47. 
20 “Everybody Hates a Bad Driver,” Amer. Mag., 99:145, June, 1925. 
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and his affair, forgetting that others’ lives may be at stake. 
“A wrong mind action or mistake in traffic creates an un- 
expected emergency for someone and if the time is too 
short to amend and correct, an accident results.”** 

4. Akin to lack of knowledge of the operation of a car 
is ignorance or carelessness in regard to its condition. The 
results are likely to be similar. It would seem that this is 
one instance in which it pays not to be an optimist. If a 
motorist is alarmed at the queer noises he may hear in his 
car, he is much less likely to let the matter slide and take 
chances than he is if he is oneof those who depend on 
whether they “think it’s all right.” The man who was not 
only willing but determined to go on with his fifty-mile an 
hour trip despite the knowledge of a badly cracked steer- 
ing arm, was in the criminal class, according to Mr. Cur- 
rington’s judgment.” 

5. Still another fruitful cause of accident is inattention. 
Looking at a companion, being too much engrossed in talk- 
ing, looking at the scenery or at stores, etc., looking at 
something in the car—all these things call one’s attention 
away from the matter in hand, which is driving. Some- 
one in front of a moving machine may do something un- 
expected, a child may run out into the road, the driver may 
unconsciously turn the wheel slightly in the direction in 
which he is looking—any of these things or others of like 
kind may cause an accident which could easily have been 
avoided if the driver had been paying strict attention to his 
car. On one of the roads in the Sequoia National Forest 
two years ago, I saw a girl drive her machine nearly over 
the bank, simply because someone in a passing car asked 
a question. In leaning toward the stranger, just enough 


21C. N. Hess, “What Caused the Accident,” Touring Topics, XX, No. 7, July, 
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pressure was exerted on the wheel to turn the car toward 
the edge of the road. Miss B. drew her driver’s attention 
to a map she was holding and the next minute found her- 
self crawling out of the wreckage in the ditch alongside the 
road.”* 

Then there is the dreamer or absent-minded person who 
is thinking so much of something else that he loses all con- 
sciousness of what he is doing. 

Inattention is a matter for attention. Mr. W. Brent, 
president of a traffic commission, claims that thousands of 
accidents have been caused by inadvertent inattention.** 

6. Then there is the dangerous driving due to immatur- 
ity of judgment or lack of self-control. Those whose love 
of sport causes them to race other cars or trains usually 
find sooner or later that it is a costly procedure, as fatality 
statistics show.*° Then there is the man who is so proud of 
his car or his driving that “he is much perturbed when ri- 
val cars go around iim, and, should he be passed on a hill 
by a lighter and cheaper make, he must regain his position 
of supremacy or the day is utterly ruined.”** Edward 
Weeks puts it: “If you are a motorist you will know what 
a superior sensation it is to pass another car. Without 
doubt it is human nature; without doubt it is dangerous 
driving.”** Professor Hines explains this feeling as follows: 
“Here suggestion plays an added part. If one is driving 
within the speed limit, he may get tired of having so many 
cars go around him and start out to do a little passing on 
his own account. Others can go fast and not be molested, 
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7. One type of the morally irresponsible is the man who 
thinks it does not matter much what he does to other 
drivers and their property. He may have so little invested 
in his own vehicle that it does not matter over-much what 
happens to it, or he may be reckless because he is fully in- 
sured against liability and therefore is unconcerned.” “In 
a canton of Vaud, Switzerland, containing the city of Lau- 
sanne, the law requires that the owner shall personally 
bear the first ten per cent of any judgment up to the speci- 
fied amount and shall insure the rest.’”*° 

8. There is likewise incompetency due to nervousness 
on the part of the driver. Nervous drivers are much less 
likely to make the right move on emergencies because of 
fright, although this is not always the case. There is nerv- 
ousness caused by back-seat driving—in which case the 
passengers, not the driver, are responsible. 

9. The largest number of accidents, according to the Los 
Angeles Report for 1927-28, are attributable to “turning 
left.”** Mr. Schaffer, of the Pasadena branch of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, gives the same verdict, 
and many accidents are reported to him daily.** Mr. Har- 
rison said the trouble is that of sheer bull-headedness—the 
spirit of bluffing through and letting the other fellow do the 
watching.** Let it be almost time for the signals to change 
when cars are likely to be approaching at fair speed, and 
then if someone tries to turn left without waiting for safety 
or making sure that his signal is observed, an accident is 
imminent. The oncoming car needs time and space to 


29 H. L. Towle, “The Motor Menace,” Atlantic, 136:102, July, 1925; Interview 
with Mr. Harrison of the Pasadena Motor Corps. 
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stop, but the turning car is seldom making headway fast 
enough to get out of the way. The same type of danger is 
present when coming from gas stations, etc. The main 
line of travel has the right of way entirely—the other car 
must wait until it can go ahead with safety—but how often 
does it come out just in front of approaching cars, endan- 
gering lives and blocking traffic. When pulling out from 
a parking space, the same principle is at work—that of 
making a turn into a line of probable fast traffic. Common 
sense would recommend watching and waiting until the 
turn can be made with complete safety for all—either be- 
cause of clearness of traffic or because some courteous 
driver indicates his intention of waiting. But more fre- 
quently the idea seems to be to make the other fellow look 
out, and so the driver pulls out without looking or waiting, 
sometimes without giving any signal at all,—let alone an 
adequate one. 

Still another type of left-hand turning is that of enter- 
ing a driveway on the opposite side of the street from that 
on which the car is moving. Since the turn in this instance 
would be quite unlooked for on the part of the other 
drivers, it is doubly necessary for the driver to give the 
signal correctly and watch for a safe crossing. At dark 
it is even more imperative to wait, for it is impossible to 
see a signal back of the lights unless the car is equipped 
with a special lighting feature. The first clue the approach- 
ing car receives is the turning of the headlights. Imagine 
a rainy night, a slippery pavement, a rather poorly lighted 
street, fairly heavy traffic, and then watch a car, with no 
attempt at slowing up, turn across and into a driveway 
while going at least 35 miles an hour, directly in front of 
another car driving at normal speed! 

10. Then there is the left turn made around a car in 
front—in other words, “passing.” It requires good judg- 
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ment to know when turns of this kind can be made with 
safety. Lack of care in this particular is one of the worst 
menaces. In one instance, last summer, on the Pacific 
highway in Oregon, the traffic was quite heavy; a large 
sedan coming down-hill at over 50 miles per hour at- 
tempted to pass in front of oncoming traffic. It was going 
too fast to slide back into line and there were no turnouts 
in the road. The oncoming car stopped in its tracks. So 
did the car which the sedan was passing. This left a small 
space through which the sedan slid on two wheels, nearly 
turning over in the process of trying to stay on the road. 
This matter of passing other cars is coming more and more 
to the forefront in the minds of the authorities. Mr. Boone, 
head of the Riverside County traffic department, says: “A 
check of accidents shows that most of them are caused by 
drivers forcing others off the road or cutting in quick 
enough to strike other cars.” Likewise, “in the past year 
there have been a number of head-on collisions caused by 
some fellow trying to pass and the other man not daring 
to take to the ditch to prevent a crash.”** Special care 
should be taken not to pass another car at intersections 
since they are the chief danger points for accidents. 

11. “Failing to stop at through street” comes second in 
the list of accident causes in the Los Angeles City Police 
report for 1927-28, with “going straight through” third. 
Together they were accountable for 1,370 out of the 5,781 
accidents of that period.®*® Occasionally this is due to in- 
attention, but chiefly to sheer recklessness. Sometimes the 
driver does not look to right or left. People dash out from 
cross streets at full speed. Dr. X was unable to get out 
of the way of one of these, who did not look his way, with 
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the result that the other car collided with the rear wheel 
of his car, making it impossible for him to drive his car 
on.*° One observer describes this type of behavior thus: 
“Still we speed on, confident that our brakes will hold, 
that the other fellow will slow down, that our insurance 
will meet any emergency—confident that we can get away 
with it.”*7 

12. Speed! Some have always considered speed, in the 
sense of excessive rate, to be the greatest menace of the 
highways and city streets. Mrs. Cardiff, president of the 
California Parent-Teachers’ Association, ranks speeding 
as one of the three “greatest actual and potential menaces 
to lives and property in the State.’”’** Dr. X feels that speed 
is the most important factor in accidents. He thinks it is 
due to the fact that our whole life is so speeded up. Even -: 
though we may not need to hurry, seeing others do so 
causes us to rush along.*® Likewise, it will have been noted 
that in practically all the preceding discussions about in- 
tersections, right of way, etc., speed was a contributing if 
not the chief factor. Speeding seems useless—at least as 
far as city traffic is concerned—for the controls are so 
timed that fast driving does not save much time. Several 
experiments have been made to test the actual time saved 
and the difference is astonishingly small. To illustrate: 
Two cars drove 31 miles across a city, one driving rashly, 
stopping for nothing as far as possible, and the other driv- 
ing with due regard for rules and courtesy. The time saved 
was but ten minutes.*° 


36 Member of the Faculty, University of Southern California. 
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Some observers are beginning to give this question of 
speed a different twist. They claim that speed itself is not 
a menace—that it is rather the careless and reckless use of 
it. As Harry Carr expresses it, there is too much reckless 
hurry.** “It is declared by the British director-general of 
roads that . . . fifty-six per cent of the traffic collisions 
there happen under the ten-mile-an-hour speed. . . The 
director says that the speed of a motor car in itself is not 
dangerous, and that he did not believe in a fixed limit of 
speed.””*” 

13. The problem of the slow driver is drawing more and 
more attention. In some congested districts of the East, 
one is compelled to keep up to a certain speed or get off 
the road.** Apparently in this speedy age, the slow person 
is not only left behind, but actually constitutes a menace 
if he is driving a car. “One slow driver is often responsible 
for a series of mishaps behind him.”** Those behind even- 
tually try to get past even if they have to take risks to do 
so.*° 

Another type of driving which causes a great deal of 
trouble is that of driving in the middle of the road—the 
type that ignores the “signals of others”—and that “per- 
sistently hug the left hand or center of the road refusing 
to give others chance to pass.”* 

14. People could avoid many accidents if they would 
only take care to give the correct signal. So frequently, 
like the proverbial woman, they change their mind before 
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making the move without changing their signal, or else 
they give the signal in such a careless way that it almost 
takes a mind-reader (so-called) to interpret it. Naturally, 
if the driver makes a different move than the one indicated, 
someone is quite likely to smash into him,—another case 
of creating an unexpected emergency for someone else to 
meet. 

15. According to the law, cars must, stop for pedestrians 
if they are in their half of the pedestrian crossing. The 
pedestrian lane is the pedestrian’s right of way. It is esti- 
mated that 58 per cent of the motor vehicle fatalities in 
the United States during 1928 were with pedestrians. Like- 
wise, of the non-fatal motor vehicle accidents 46 per cent 
were collisions with pedestrians. (Of these accidents 28 per 
cent occurred at intersections (where there was no signal), 
whereas only 26% per cent took place between intersec- 
tions.*’ Special care needs to be taken in the case of older 
people, for they so easily become confused and frightened 
and make what seems to the driver the wrong move. 

16. Another type of antisocial behavior has to do with 
parking. Parking unnecessarily close to someone else’s 
car, banging fenders and bumpers, “stealing” parking 
spaces, etc., are not conducive to the welfare of property 
or tempers of others.** 

17. The matter of unnecessary noise is becoming a real 
problem. Unnecessary noises made by cutouts (now pro- 
hibited by law in California) and horns should be elimi- 
nated. The considerate driver will “use his horn intelli- 
gently. He won’t blow it inanely in traffic jams or with 
nerve-racking blasts, when a single, milder note will serve 
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to warn a pedestrian or another driver of what he is going 
to do. Yet he will blow vigorously when about to make a 
sharp turn around a blind corner on a narrow road. In 
other words, he’ll always make all the noise that may be 
necessary but will never make noise needlessly.”** William 
Stewart gives advice to his students as follows: “Don’t 
race your motor, slam your doors, or sound your horn late 
at night; the neighbors may wake up and shoot you.”*° 

18. Of course, no account of antisocial behavior is com- 
plete without mentioning the type that displays itself in 
such radical and criminal form as “hit and run,” which is 
perhaps auto drivers’ crowning offense to society. That 
type, also, which “lambasts” the other fellow when an acci- 
dent occurs—endeavoring, no matter what the rights of 
the case may be, to put him in the wrong, is, of course, un- 
ethical and lacking in human decency.” 


CONCLUSION 


“Bad driving,” then, is characterized by “temperamental 
and physical unfitness,” “insecure equipment,” “careless- 
ness,” “selfishness,” “lack of consideration,”* etc.,—in 
other words, by antisocial attitudes and behavior. To this 
type of driving, in the opinion of students of traffic prob- 
lems and statistics, a very large percentage of accidents are 
due. In fact it is estimated that “more than 90 per cent 
of highway accidents are avoidable.”** Yet statistics point 
out that conditions are to an alarming extent growing 


worse instead of better. 
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“Possibly,” as Mr. H. I. Phillips says, “there’s some- 
thing about a windshield that distorts a man’s outlook on 
life.” “The change in character that comes over me,” he 
says, “when I step out of the role of a pedestrian and into 
that of a flivver pilot is very curious.”** Judge R. expresses 
the same thought when he says that, although he cannot 
explain it, it is a fact, nevertheless, that. somehow we 
change our personalities when we drive a car.°° This opin- 
ion is voiced by C. E. Pettibone, president of the National 
Safety Council: “The trouble with automobiles is that we 
are not yet civilized sufficiently to use them efficiently. . . 
For some reason when we get back of the wheel we too 
often lose the courtesy that civilization has developed in us 
in all other human relationships.”™ 

It would appear, then, that the chief remedy for “the 
slaughter on the highways” lies in a change of the auto- 
driver’s attitude. There is a call for the carrying-over to 


this relatively new situation of the time-honored standards 
of thoughtfulness, carefulness, courtesy, and regard for the 
rights of others. The parts that suggestion and imitation 
_play in attitude and behavior should receive more atten- 
tion— “since every act of discourtesy encourages a more 
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serious act of retaliation.”** Socialization must keep pace 
with the marvelous progress in invention and mechanics. 
There must be conversion to the working principle of “mu- 
tual aid.” 

The cure for automobile accidents, then, is gradually re- 
solving itself into a question of plain ordinary thoughtful- 
ness, carefulness, courtesy, and good manners—in other 
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words, social behavior.®* Socialization would be another 
way of expressing it— thinking first of others’ welfare and 
secondly of one’s own. Mr. Gerald MacMullen, in his 
article on the new San Diego plan, expresses it as follows: 
“Accidents . . . are due to crazy driving more than to 
any one other item. And crazy driving when you come 
right down to it consists of plain, ordinary, hoggish lack 
of common decency and a lack of regard for the rights of 
others. For ‘reckless driving’ you may substitute the word 
‘selfishness’ and you'll not be far wrong. It’s largely a case 
of ‘Here I come—get out of my way’.””® 

It should be noted that “every act of discourtesy encour- 
ages a more serious act of retaliation.”*° Suggestion is so 
powerful that automatically others follow suit.** Yet it is 
no less true that every act of courtesy would probably oc- 
casion reciprocation. It has been judged, for instance, that 
“discourtesy and disrespect for regularly constituted laws 
made for the protection of all were responsible for 86 per 
cent of all accidents” in Grand Rapids, Michigan, during 
1925.°? Hence it would appear that the chief remedy is 
courtesy. The fact that so many persons are coming to 
hold this view and are interested in bringing other people 
to a like conception and attitude is at least encouraging. 
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MEASURES OF INTRA-URBAN MOBILITY 
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ReEcENT stup1Es of mobility’ indicate that at the present 
time there is a decided movement of people between cities 
and between states. School surveys, United States census 
reports, and studies similar to that made by Miss Innes? 
at Dillon, Montana, show the importance of this factor in 
modern society. The Butte school survey revealed the fact 
that only 28.5 per cent of the population of that city was 
made up of native-born whites. The Memphis survey 
showed that of the 10,352 native-born white parents of the 
children attending the public schools of Memphis, only 183 
or 1.77 per cent were born in that city. 

The Fourteenth Census indicated that only 38.4 per cent 
of the residents in the Pacific Division (Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California) were born in the division of residence, 
while the percentage for the United States as a whole was 
73.7 per cent for that same report period.* Miss Innes’ 
study showed that only 19.58 per cent of the pupils who 
were enrolled in the schools of Dillon in 1904-05 were liv- 
ing in that place or within a five-mile radius of Dillon in 
1924-25, when the study was made. One phase of the Cal- 
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ifornia Curriculum study involved the question of mobil- 
ity. Here an attempt was made to determine whether or 
not mobility was a factor to be considered as affecting cur- 
riculum problems. The investigation revealed that the 
pupil population in the schools of California was extremely 
mobile. Less than one out of every three pupils had at- 
tended the same school system in progressing from the first 
to the eighth grade. 

Such studies as the above do not measure adequately 
the amount of movement within a city. This internal flow 
of population is an important factor in the programs of 
such institutions as schools, churches, and similar purely 
local agencies. Not only must this factor be considered in 
future building programs, but it offers also an administra- 
tive problem of no mean importance to the local school ad- 
ministrator. 

What measures may be set up for intra-urban mobility? 
One basis for determining the extent of movement within 
a given city might be the changes that occur from year to 
year on the registration books for local elections. This is 
not an absolute index, however, as all people who are elig- 
ible to register do not exercise that prerogative. Lind* 
found from a study of 5,243 registered electors in 19 dif- 
ferent precincts in various parts of the city of Seattle that 
2,309 or 44 per cent had resided in the precinct less than 
one year. In the districts bordering on the business area 
the number of registrants who had resided in the precinct 
less than a year was much larger than for those who were 
living in the residential areas. In two of the former pre- 
cincts the percentages were 66.3 and 57.2 respectively, 
while in two residential areas 25.5 per cent and 21.2 per 
cent of the registered electors had lived in the precincts less 
than one year. 


4A. W. Lind. Op. cit., p. 13. 
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A second measure of internal movement is the number 
of changes of addresses occurring among the subscribers of 
public utilities during a given year. Two of the most com- 
monly used utilities are water and light. From January 1, 
1929, to February 26, 1929, the City Light of Seattle had 
4,400 cut-outs, or requests to disconnect service. Many 
of these, however, had service hooked in at a new location. 
Such changes are designated as “follow-up” cases, and rep- 
resent mobility within the city. The City Light, with 93,- 
000 meters in service, reported an average of 60 such cases 
a day during 1928. 

The City Water department, with a total of 77,000 ac- 
counts, had an average of 40 changes per day in 1928. 
These represent changes which occurred in houses only, 
and do not include apartments. In the latter cases the 
water meters are in the names of the owners, and it is not 
necessary to notify the water department when a tenant 
moves. In the case of light, however, the meters are usu- 
ally in the names of the tenants, whether they be in apart- 
ments or in houses, so there would normally be a greater 
number of follow-up cases in light than in water. The two 
light companies in Seattle would be one source of informa- 
tion for determining the extent of mobility within that city. 

A third index of mobility which could be used in many 
places would be the school attendance figures. These data 
would contain information about pupils who are trans- 
ferred from one school to another within the city. Such a 
measure was used by Lind in the study referred to previ- 
ously in this article. He found that pupils who had been 
enrolled at one time in the Central School, located near 
the center of the business area were found in almost every 
one of the 77 other elementary school areas. Since it is 
imperative that accurate school records be kept, these 
might be a reliable source of information. 
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Still another index that has been used with varying de- 
grees of success is church membership rolls. The St. Louis 
Church Survey® showed that the annual rate of movement 
within that city was 36 per cent. No district showed less 
than 25 per cent of change annually, and in the most un- 
stable districts the rate was more than 50 per cent. The 
high rate of change in the central area was due largely to 
the mulling around of boarding and rooming house popu- 
lations. Since the church survey in St. Louis was con- 
cerned only with householders, it did not measure accu- 
rately the immensely greater flow of single and detached 
individuals. 

A study made in Seattle in 1929 dealt with the develop- 
ment of the Methodist church in that city... The writer’s 
findings concerning internal movement with reference to 
this one church were similar to the St. Louis findings, in 
which all denominations were included. In the Seattle 
study conclusions were reached by studying the change of 
address of members of the different Methodist churches 
within the city. It was found that in a number of cases 
there was a change of residence without a transfer of church 
membership. The use of church membership rolls as a 
measure of mobility is not as reliable as the records of pub- 
lic utilities or schools, because church officials as a rule are 
not likely to keep membership rolls up to date. The in- 
vestigator found that several churches were carrying on 
their active list of members a few names of those who were 
known to be deceased. Additions to the church rolls are 
more likely to receive prompt attention than are the sep- 
arations. 


5H. P. Douglass. The St. Louis Church Survey, Doran, 1924, p. 304. 

6R. R. Martin. The Methodist Church in Seattle: A Study of the Declining 
Dominance of the Church as a Communal Institution. Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
University of Washington, 1929. 
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City directories offer a measure of internal movement. 
The number of people who give different address than the 
one given in the listing of the previous year would indicate 
the percentage of those who have moved at least once dur- 
ing the year. This would not give the number of times any 
one family had moved during the year. In 1924 slightly 
less than 20 per cent of those listed in the Seattle Directory 
were living in a different residence than the one in which 
they were living the previous year. 

Real estate rental agencies, local grocery stores, trans- 
fer companies, and newspaper circulation departments are 
other likely sources for information concerning movement 
within a city. 

There is need for a reliable measure of intra-urban mo- 
bility. Civic organizations, such as the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A. and others, clubs, public utilities, churches, and 
schools must consider this factor when developing a con- 
structive program covering a period of time. Chain stores 
make a careful analysis of local fluctuations in population 
while working out a program of expansion. As a basis for 
studying internal flow of population, one should begin 
with the school attendance records. There are three rea- 
sons for this approach. In the first place, school census 
records are gathered every year. Every home in the com- 
munity is reached by the census enumerators. Therefore 
this survey is complete. In the second place, the record is 
kept for elementary school districts, as a rule, and as these 
district limits are well-defined, it is possible to make com- 
parative studies of areas of about the same size in the city. 
School census figures, then, will show the changes that have 
taken place in any given elementary school region in the 
city over a period of years. In the third place the school 
is the one institution in the city that makes a complete 
record of every addition to or separation from its rolls. If 
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a pupil moves from one school in the city, his record goes 
with him, whether it be to another school in the city or out 
of the city. In this way it is possible to separate the fam- 
ilies who are moving within the city from those who are 
moving away from that community. Since each pupil’s 
permanent record includes such general information as 
number in the family, occupation of parents or guardian, 
and previous school record, the number of individuals who 
are involved in each move can be determined. 

If one wishes to compare the extent of mobility in one 
city with another, it would be desirable to confine the study 
of school census figures or school attendance figures to cer- 
tain ages. Since most states and cities have enacted com- 
pulsory attendance laws, it would be more accurate to 
confine the study to those ages. In most cases these would 
be between eight and fourteen. This is by far the best 
single measure of movement within the city. 

In order to check or verify the results of the first survey, 
the next most reliable measure to use would be the figures 
from public utilities. All other measures are subject to 
error to the extent that low reliability will result. The 
above procedure is suggestive, but it has been used to some 
extent in the studies of Lind, Percival, and the present 
writer. This subject should prove to be a fruitful field for 
further research in those sections of the country where it 
is claimed that there is a high turn-over in population. 














A STUDY OF WIDOWHOOD* 


MARY APOLLINE FRITZ 
Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


UNDER stTrREss and in life crises, the weaknesses of hu- 
man beings as well as their strong points most clearly 
evidence themselves. Widowhood is a crisis in a woman’s 
life, involving new social adjustments for the family as well 
as for herself. 

In this case study of fifteen fatherless families both indi- 
vidual elements and social factors stand out, fraught with 
an import which normal family life would not ordinarily 
give them. They are indicative of fundamental principles 
of human behavior and social conduct and should be of 
interest to the social worker dealing with social adjustment 
in broken homes. 

The concept of widowhood has in the past been quite 
largely colored by economic considerations. Pressing ma- 
terial needs in most homes broken through death of the 
breadwinner have assumed the place of paramount impor- 
tance, and so have overshadowed real understanding of the 
psychological and social problems which the widow per- 
force must face. Some States feeling a duty to aid the 
widow have taken over the financial obligation of the 
breadwinner, but a pocketbook without a human soul be- 
hind it is cold and colorless. As cases of fatherless homes 
are studied, various situations, individual characteristics, 


* Based on fifteen cases of fatherless families. A section from a Master of Arts 
thesis submitted (1928) to the Department of Psychology, University of Southern 
California. 
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and social elements come to light indicating that the 
widow’s adjustment is not a simple problem in arithmetic 
or economics. 

Let us cite a case illustrative of some of these ramifica- 
tions of the widow’s problem.’ One week after the rather 
sudden demise of the husband, a friend appealed to a char- 
itable agency for assistance for this young American 
widow, thirty years of age, and her three children then one 
to six years of age. Over a period of three years this case 
has been observed. Both Mr. and Mrs. W. were of Mor- 
mon parentage—the man’s family being strict in religious 
observances, the woman’s family lax because of broken 
home conditions. Mrs. W. had early assumed home duties 
because her mother had had to work, and later she helped 
her mother rear the children of the latter’s second marriage. 
The step-father was overbearing; her early home life was 
unhappy; and her education was curtailed at the end of 
the first year in high school. 

Mrs. W. had always been nervous and since her widow- 
hood has found herself unusually so. She was always de- 
pendent upon her husband, even to allowing him to pur- 
chase her personal clothing for her. She neglected the 
housework, which he did after returning at night from a 
hard day’s work. Her appearance is one of refinement and 
gentle manners and her nature is affectionate. She has 
been fondly concerned about her children’s welfare, yet 
proved to be inadequate in dealing with the second child 
who was developing into a serious behavior problem. Mrs. 
W.’s dependence upon her husband was at his death shifted 
upon the eldest child, then six years of age. She, being a 
sweet-natured child, was assuming responsibility for her 
sister's misdeeds and the family’s troubles beyond her years 
and as a result was developing abnormal tendencies. 


1 Case I, Master of Arts Thesis, University of Southern California, 1928. 
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This young widow was obviously set adrift at her hus- 
band’s death with no business ability, no professional or 
trade experience, and no native tenacity of purpose. In 
fact she manifested a complete inability to focus her mind 
upon any plan long enough to bring it to fruition. Her 
emotional instability evidenced itself further in recurrent 
moods of despondency in which she reiterated that she had 
“nothing to live for” and “wanted to die” ; even expressing 
the fear that she might be losing her mind. 

Friends and the husband’s relatives repeatedly offered 
to afford her the needed recreational and other outlets, but 
they were repulsed, and found themselves baffled by Mrs. 
W.’s attitude which described their offers as “interference” 
with her affairs. She has had few friends, and was apt to 
pour out her confidences to one, to the exclusion of all 
others. She has been sensitive on the subject of her morals, 
fearing that she might be maligned for having men friends, 
and has positively stated that she will not remarry. Un- 
happy remembrances of her step-father and his attitude 
toward her have made the thought of remarriage distaste- 
ful to her for her children’s sakes. 

It would appear that the woman’s natural nervousness 
was aggravated by her being suddenly plunged into a new 
mode of living. Her physical wants and needs had been 
met by her indulgent and affectionate young husband; she 
had not exerted herself even to the extent of household 
tasks; and then over night she was thrown upon her own 
resources. This sudden thrust of responsibility bewildered 
Mrs. W. Her endowment of emotional instability was 
weightier than her realization of obligation to her children. 
Shock, instead of steadying her by forcing decisions upon 
her, only rendered her incapable of arriving at any deci- 
sion. Her physical, personal loneliness grew upon her, and 
she became introvertive to a degree. She could not throw 
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off her grief sufficiently even to take up the ordinary tasks 
of life in adequate fashion. 

An increase in nervousness was noted in the case of a’ 
young Mexican widow,’ taking the form of hysteria, co- 
pious shedding of tears, and insufferable irritibality toward 
her mother and brothers in whose home she stayed for a 
time. 

Another instance of increased physical disability was 
that of a Jewish widow.® At the time of the man’s death 
she was run down and nervous. Three years later she was 
in the hospital for hypo-thyroidism, and the following year 
she appeared to be suffering from neurasthenia brought on 
by worry over financial conditions of the family. More re- 
cently she underwent a major operation which left her 
heavily depressed for some time. Here the physical condi- 
tion and mental attitude were very closely associated—de- 
pression and neurasthenia resulting from worry and poor 
physical tone. In the case of Mrs. W., previously quoted, 
her natural emotional instability was aggravated and evi- 
denced itself in vacillation of purpose and plan, seclusion 
of self from friends and relatives, moods of depression and 
melancholia, and general inadequacy. Although she had 
been nervous most of her life, no such manifestations were 
evident while her husband was living as their home life was 
happy. Her loneliness and her dependent nature plus the 
wavering of purpose made it necessary for her to lean on 
someone, and she chose her eldest child, the result being 
the maladjustment of all the children as well as that of 
herself. 

Take the case of Mrs. F.,* a woman of unusually good 
environmental and educational background, but of high- 


2Case IV, Ms. Op. att. 
3Case VII. Ms. Op. ait. 
4Case VI. Ms. Op. cit. 
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strung temperament, who was unable to adjust herself to 
her new situation for some time after her husband’s 
death. She was irritable and nervous with the children, 
and evidently felt that since she must be father as well as 
mother to her sons, that corporal punishment was the 
surest impression of authority. The boys having double 
heritage of nervousness from both sides of the family, with 
a maternal heritage of insanity reacted most unfavorably 
to such measures. Their actions were tending toward be- 
ing antisocial—the personal antagonism toward their 
mother being carried over into truancy and maladjustment 
in school, as well as evasion of friendships with other boys. 
Their mother took no part in their recreational life, and 
they bade fair to become real juvenile problems if left un- 
der the mother’s influence entirely. 

A brighter picture is that in which adversity drew the 
members of the family group more closely together. Mrs. 
L’ is characterized by all her friends as a “wonderful moth- 
er.” Her home life with her husband had been very pleas- 
ant and harmonious and filled with mutual respect. Upon 
being left a widow, she immediately set about working out 
the problem of supporting the family herself. She faced 
the issue calmly, and without hysteria. She has always 
striven for independence and for bettering her standard of 
living at every available opportunity for the children’s sake. 
Even though she was out of the home all day working, no 
behavior or discipline problems arose with the children, 
each one of whom was loyally contributing his bit to the 
family budget by selling papers and the like. In the even- 
ings the family had their recreation together in the home 
in the form of music, which they all enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. Two of the boys showed talent in music and in 


5Case XI. Ms. Op. cit. 
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spare moments took violin lessons through the generosity 
of a relative. 

In Mrs. F.’s*® family, conflicting personalities were 
goaded into sharper conflict by adversity. Mrs. F.’s hered- 
itary background of high-strung temperament with a taint 
of insanity, given to her boys along with their heritage 
from their father of brilliancy but with an erratic and un- 
stable disposition, made the harmony of the family group 
hard to achieve under normal conditions. With the in- 
creased strain of being both father and mother, Mrs. F.’s 
irritability and nervousness flared high—although she at- 
tempted to hide it under the disguise of discipline. The 
children rebelled, yet feared her. On the other hand, Mrs. 
L.’s" fine understanding of her own problem, her decision, 
her stable personality, and her high ideals brought out the 
best in her boys. Such native endowment and staunch 
example had their effect upon her boys. She faced each 
problem as it arose, and made her adjustment calmly and 
in such a way as not to impress upon the children anything 
abnormal in the home life. It would appear from these 
two contrasting cases just cited, that if a mother has ad- 
justed herself to widowhood, that her children will show no 
evidence of maladjustment. Mrs. L.’s children were each 
happy to be sharing the burden with their mother, whereas 
Mrs. F.’s children were reflecting their mother’s instability 
and failure to meet her own problem squarely. The neces- 
sity of sharing of everything, of sticking together, and of 
enjoying a common recreation knit closer the ties in Mrs. 
L.’s family. Adversity has a way of bringing out the strong 
characteristics in a stable personality which ordinary, un- 
eventful living might leave untouched, altogether. On the 


6 Case VI. Ms. Op. cit. 
7Case XI. Ms. Op. cit. 
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other hand, it upsets completely the unstable or the nar- 
rowly organized personality. 

From taking stock of social factors, it would appear that 
the foreign born and un-Americanized woman finds ad- 
justment to widowhood doubly difficult. She has her own 
emotional and physical adjustment to make aside from 
facing the problem of supporting and disciplining a family 
of young Americans in surroundings with which she her- 
self is unfamiliar. Customs, living conditions, and busi- 
ness dealings are different than those in which she was 
reared. Ignorance of the English language hampers her 
learning American ways and manners, which often brings 
her into conflict with the children and their American 
ways. 

One Jugo-Slavic peasant mother* in her desire to have 
for her children what her own youth had lacked, clutched 
more tightly at the old world conventions and ideas regard- 
ing disciplining of children. Her new role of being two 
parents instead of one, increased her zeal for protection of 
her children, the result being that they were dressed old- 
fashionedly; were not allowed out with other children; 
and had practically no recreation outside of the home and 
the school ground. 

On the other hand, this peasant woman’s thrift stood 
her in good stead in keeping her home going when finances 
were pinched. These habits of thrift were also noted in 
the case of an Italian widow, Mrs. B.,° who was left with 
eight children to take care of. Immediately upon his fa- 
ther’s death, the oldest boy, then fourteen years of age, took 
over his father’s job and since has been receiving almost a 
man’s wages, which he proudly turns over to his mother. 


8 Case II. Ms. Op. cit. 
9Case IX. Ms. Op. cit. 
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The mother had no education and did not covet for her 
son education so much as she did financial independence. 

Where the early home environment” has been pleasant 
and the parents have had average educational advantages 
the family seems to be able to adjust more quickly to the 
loss of the husband and father. Their actions are better 
planned and meet with better success, with the result that 
there is little, if any, friction. They are more likely to 
have normal outside interests, and close conrections with 
their church. Contrast this with Mrs. W.”* whose early 
home life had been unhappy because of a broken home. 
When her own home which was happy was broken by 
death, it seemed as if she could never rally to meet the sit- 
uation squarely. Even her church did not seem to be able 
to give her any help. 

In the case of Mrs. A.,” her good educational back- 
ground and secretarial training did not aid her in making 
her adjustment to widowhood. Other factors entered in 
which outweighed these. The professionally trained woman 
and the dreamer had always been at war within her, just 
as her mother of mid-European birth and average educa- 
tion could never understand or appreciate her father’s 
dreaming and his writing in spare moments. In her rest- 
lessness, Mrs. A. took up theosophy and astrology, having 
drifted away from her own church during her married life. 
Writing is her hobby. This widow’s emotional conflicts, 
coupled with poor health, served to make the realms of im- 
agination more desirable than the facing of reality, and 
her professionally trained mind could not get a practical 
grasp upon her problems of adjustment. 

From this study of fatherless families, we might con- 
clude that the individual elements which could be counted 


10 Case XII. Ms. Op. att. 
11Case I. Ms. Op. cit. 
12Case VIII. Ms. Op. cit. 
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as aids toward family readjustment are the following: av- 
erage emotional equilibrium, a spirit of independence, also 
good health. Individual hindrances include nervousness, 
moods of depression and morbidity, tendency to worry, 
and general emotional instability. 

Social factors retarding rehabilitation are: lack of edu- 
cation, foreign backgrounds, and un-Americanization. But 
Americanization, habits of thrift, good early environment, 
good education, harmony and strong affection in the home, 
and staunch church connections will facilitate family re- 
construction providing individual liabilities (such as poor 
health and bad attitudes) do not outweigh them.” 

Out of the fifteen families studied, only five could be said 
to be adjusted satisfactorily to the conditions of the home 
broken by the death of the breadwinner. The deeper the 
study that is made of these situations, the more complex 
widowhood appears. Hence, the more urgent it becomes 
for social workers to bring intelligent understanding to 
bear upon the less tangible, but more intimate, and com- 
plex problems of the fatherless family. 


13 The time element does not appear to be wholly correlative with the results. 
Among the five cases classified as “adjusted,” the one referred to as Mrs. L. (Case 
XI) was a widow for ten years, the last eight years of which time she was known 
to the social agency. The other four cases of adjustment (not mentioned in this 
article, specifically) varied in time from one to eleven years—two of the women 
having applied for aid before the husband’s death. On the other hand the unad- 
justed group of eleven widows were known for periods of from one to six years, 
six of them receiving outside assistance before the husband’s death. 

It would seem that in this study the periods of time involved are not neces- 
sarily indicative of personal or even social adjustment as the economic element plays 
so large a part. A woman whose children are older at the time of the breadwinner’s 
death stands a better chance of more rapidly achieved economic independence than 
one whose children are very young. The Mrs. L. above referred to had made her 
real adjustment years ago, and the mere fact of continuance of the interest of the 
social agency for economic reasons does not make the time element pertinent in 
that case, nor would it be comparable with the time element in other cases. If these 
cases had been studied as an experiment with a control group, or with a consistent 
time check, the point of the time element in the matter of adjustment to the con- 
ditions of widowhood would be a valuable one. But, studied as these cases were, 
at all stages of their development, and chosen deliberately more or less at random 
from the files of a public agency, the time element seems to be secondary. 





TYPES OF BEGGING 


HARLAND W. GILMORE 


Member Research Staf, Department of Sociology, Vanderbilt University 


IN soME respects beggars are among the most interesting 
of all social phenomena. For centuries beggars by the 
wayside, at fairs, and on city streets have been familiar 
figures." And among us today street beggars, peddling 
mendicants, begging swindlers, hoboes, tramps and tran- 
sients, child beggars and gentlemen beggars are frequent 
sights. Publicly condemned, legislated against, and often 
harrassed by attempts at legal control, they are neverthe- 
less privately condoned.? Without the use of force or co- 
ercion, and without making any material contribution to 
the rest of society, they secure a livelihood out of the gra- 
tuitiousness of other people. Beggars are in reality pacific 
parasites. Their techniques and practices merit a more 
careful analysis than they have hitherto received. 

The fundamental factor of all begging techniques is that 
the beggar appeals to the sympathy of the giver. He may 
make this appeal directly by exposing a physical defect, by 
telling a hard-luck story, by presenting a piece of paper de- 
scribing his distress, by a general make-up and facial ex- 
pression depicting poverty and discouragement, or by other 
similar devices. Alli of these tactics play on the imagina- 
tion of the giver and arouse sympathy for the beggar. 


1 For historical data see Charles J. Ribton-Turner, 4 History of Vagrants and 
Vagrancy and Beggars and Begging, London, 1887; Louis Riviere, Mendiants et 
Vagabonds, Paris, 1902. 


2A digest of the methods employed at present to control begging and of the 
difficulties encountered in attempts to curb begging practices is given by the author 
in “The Social Control of Begging,” The Family, October, 1929, pp. 179-181. 
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In other cases the beggar may make an indirect appeal 

to sympathy. Under a guise of rendering services or of 
giving goods in exchange for the money he receives, he may 
attempt to conceal his begging. He may play on an in- 
strument, sing, or, as more frequently happens, offer pen- 
cils, shoe strings, chewing gum, matches, or other small 
articles for sale. These practices have the effect of giving 
the public the impression that the beggar, even in his mis- 
ery, is still exerting an effort to make an honest living. 
The purpose of such devices is usually obvious, and the 
giver seldom takes an article in exchange for his money. 
Yet the offering of services or goods in exchange for money 
facilitates the justification of begging both in the eyes of 
the giver and of the beggar. 

In approaching the public, beggars employ three meth- 
ods of communication: the spoken appeal, the written ap- 
peal, the pantomime. Spoken appeals vary from sales- 
manlike calls to the passing public to help the blind to the 
beggar’s approaching persons individually and narrating a 
hard-luck story. Likewise, the written appeal may simply 
consist of a placard held up by the beggar to pedestrians, 
or it may consist of a letter containing a detailed descrip- 
tion of the beggar’s needs, which is brought to the attention 
of individuals. Such letters may be presented by the beg- 
gar in person or they may be mailed to the prospective 
giver. However, the most dramatic and perhaps the most 
successful form of communication used by beggars is the 
pantomime. In the silent portrayal of his misfortune the 
beggar probably makes his strongest appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the giving public. Blindness, crippled limbs, and 
other physical defects and deformities have always been 
successfully used by beggars to arouse sympathy. And tat- 
tered clothes and downcast faces have been indispensable 
assets for those beggars who do not have physical deformi- 
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ties. Indeed, methods of faking physical deformities and 
of simulating appearances of poverty have been the most 
valuable cultural accumulations of professional beggar- 
dom. 

Using various forms and combinations of the two prin- 
cipal factors in begging and of the three methods of com- 
munication, mendicants have developed a legion of beg- 
ging techniques. These techniques may be classified in 
various ways, but for practical purposes an ecological clas- 
sification of begging seems more fruitful. On this basis, 
begging may be divided into four comprehensive categories 
which may be conveniently termed: street begging, store 
and office begging, residence begging, and organized beg- 
ging.® 

Street begging is too well known to require a lengthy 
description.* Indeed, the word “begging” to many people 
means only street begging. This is the most flagrant type 
of begging, and has long aroused the greatest opposition. 
Social workers have sought to curb it, governments have 
repeatedly legislated against it, and police have, at times, 
exerted their full force against it; but these efforts have 
never attained any appreciable degree of success. Street 
begging has long been and still is, a common practice in 
most cities. 

Store and office begring, perhaps less familiar to the gen- 
eral public, is quite well known to most merchants. Beg- 
gars visit stores and offices, and solicit gifts from the pro- 
prietors and employees.® Though their activities are carried 
on under the guise of begging, they in reality play a mild 


® Classification based on extensive case-study research in Nashville, Tennessee, 
made by the author. 


4 For a description of street beggars’ “stands” see Paul Kellog Underwood (ed.), 
The Pittsburg Survey, “Wage Earning Pittsburg,” published by Wm. F. Fell Co., 
Philadelphia, 1914, p. 336. 

5 A typical beggar of this type is described by Nels Anderson, The Hobo, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1923, p. 45. 
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game of hold-up and blackmail." The merchant does not 
want such “poverty-stricken creatures” around his store, 
but he cannot afford to remove them by force. He must 
appear generous and public-spirited before his customers, 
so he gives the beggar a gift to get rid of him. If one of 
these beggars is refused a gift, it is not uncommon for him 
to stand without protest until he is given something. The 
techniques which these beggars use to appeal to sympathy 
are employed more for the effect they will have on the cus- 
tomers than on the merchant himself. Merchants know 
these beggars so well that they practically have their gifts 
standardized. The size of the gifts which these beggars re- 
ceive, therefore, has little relation to the techniques which 
they employ. The more professional store and office beg- 
gars realize that they cannot afford to visit the same store 
too often, so they have a cycle of routes worked out which 
takes them about a week to cover. Such a schedule, ac- 
companied by the merchants’ system of standardized gifts, 
makes it possible for the beggar to secure a fairly stable 
income. 

A type of begging that is well suited to the more timid 
mendicants and to those who have inhibitions for practic- 
ing the more flagrant forms of begging is residence begging. 
Every American city has a large number of beggars who go 
from one residence to another asking for gifts. Though 
often practiced by men, this type of begging seems to be a 
special favorite among women. Because of the large terri- 
tory in which they solicit, these beggars are less annoyed 
by attempts at legal control than are the mendicants who 
practice the more flagrant forms of begging. It is compar- 


6 In Oriental cities, where legal control has not interfered with the natural devel- 
opment of this type of begging, store beggars have organized guilds and have so 
effectively blackmailed the merchants that in certain cases agreements have been 
made between the merchants and the guilds whereby a stipulated amount is paid 
periodically to the guild members. See Sidney D. Gamble, Peking: A Social Survey, 
Geo. H. Doran Company, New York, 1921, pp. 336-339. 
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atively easy io get reports of these beggars after they have 
gone, but it is extremely difficult for an officer to catch one 
of these mendicants in the act of begging. This form of 
begging, therefore, offers an admirable source of escape for 
beggars when police suppression of the more flagrant types 
of begging becomes too great. 

The growth of cities, with the corresponding increase in 
anonymity and in secondary contacts, has brought into 
prominence a type of begging which may be called “organ- 
ization begging.” ‘The multiplicity of organizations in a 
city, and the lack of coordination between these organiza- 
tions, make it possible for begging families and individuals 
to secure help almost constantly from some one or more of 
these organizations. Ifthe beggar becomes too well known 
in one part of the city, he may move to another section and 
begin his activities anew. He may even, if necessary, 
change his name as a means of concealing his past record 
of dependency. And finally, if he chooses, he may move 
to another city where he will find scores of organizations 
who will give credence to his tales of woe. Perhaps of all 
organizations, churches most easily fall a prey to these beg- 
gars. The absence of coordination between churches and 
their frequent lack of facilities and method for construc- 
tive relief work make them logical victims for the shrewd 
organization beggar. The prevalence of social service agen- 
cies and the cheapness of used cars also tend to develop a 
class of migratory organization beggars. These beggars 
pack their families and all their belongings into an old car 
and travel from one city to another, securing under false 
pretenses a few days livelihood from the family relief 
agency in each city they visit." This increasing army of 
migratory families offers one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems which social agencies have to face. 


7 See Walter R. Hay, “The Care of the Homeless in St. Louis,” The Family, 
October, 1928, p. 221. 
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CuartTs teach the essentials of our thinking concerning 
any subject. The reduction of the multitude of facts or 
observations to a few simple lines or dots brings confidence 
in the possible mastery of the knowledge and reveals at the 
same time untried and unexplored areas of thought. Well 
known facts stand out in proper proportion and relation to 
each other. They are black inked in their rightful places. 
Charts satisfy because the meaning of a graphic presenta- 
tion can be obtained almost at a glance. 
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Charts of social distance have been made in an attempt 
to clarify and accentuate one’s thought concerning the so- 
cial distance relationships existing between members of a 
social group. The accompanying chart was suggested by 
Clemence Dane’s play called “The Mariners,” in which 
the characters are likened to mariners setting sail upon 
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the sea of life." The simile is not new but it evoked the 
making of a chart of the social distance relationships re- 
vealed in the play. It also intimated the possibility of 
charting other social distance situations found either in 
fiction or real life. 

The scene of the play, “The Mariners,” is laid in a little 
English village. The characters are spatially near. This 
is shown by the curved line labeled “spatial nearness,” 
which represents the harbor from which the barks set sail 
on their several social routes. Mr. Cobb (1), the village 
rector, tries to maintain social nearness with the members 
of his parish. They in turn love and respect him but fail 
to understand his devotion to his wife (2), a woman of 
questionable background. The pathway of Mr. Cobb’s 
voyage tends at times to approximate that of Mrs. Cobb. 
A current of deep love and loyalty carries them near to 
each other but only at infrequent moments. The wide dif- 
ferences in early environment and future goals predestine 
that the ships shall anchor at widely distant harbors. The 
whole village is estranged from Mrs. Cobb and she from 
them. They hate her and she hates them. Miss Ann Shep- 
perley (3), a member of one of the leading families of the 
village, tries to make friends with Mrs. Cobb but fails. The 
most charitable thing she can do is to make excuses for the 
other’s peculiar conduct. Because of similar early envir- 
onment and like ideals along with their interest in the wel- 
fare of the parish church, the voyage paths of Miss Shep- 
perley and Mr. Cobb are almost identical. Indeed, Miss 
Shepperley admits after Mr. Cobb’s death that she secretly 
loved him. 

Joan Shepperley (4), Miss Ann’s niece, is a modern 
young woman. She has a mind and a career of her own. 
While she really loves her father and mother she delights 
in hurting their aristocratic pride and love of conventions. 


7 Clemence Dane, The Mariners, Whitefriars Press, Ltd., London and Tonbridge, 
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Joan is so like her mother, Lady Sara (5), that she irri- 
tates her constantly. The lines of Joan and Gerry’s (6) 
voyage present a peculiar zigzag. Joan loves Gerry but 
at times she becomes thoroughly disgusted with his seem- 
ing shiftlessness. When, however, Gerry regains his old 
self-confidence and ability, the loss of which was due to 
war experience, understanding between the two increases 
and ends finally in marital happiness. 

Dr. Bell (8) and Sir James (9), former class-mates of 
Mr. Cobb, come to the village to visit Mr. Shepperley (7). 
They had forgotten Mr. Cobb. Divergent interest and 
spatial distance had almost dissolved the old friendship. 
For the period of their stay in the village the friendship is 
renewed and they are socially near for the moment. 

The origins of social distance traced back to differences 
in early environment are in some cases indicated and rec- 
ognized by the characters themselves and in other instances 
are mere inferences drawn by the one who made the chart. 
The goals or harbors for which each voyager is sailing also 
determine the degree of social distance present. These 
goals have been inferred and set down as generalizations. 
Their relative positions are debatable. The chart does not 
attempt to show all the lesser currents which swerve the 
barks temporarily from their respective courses. 

The charting of social distance is an experiment. New 
possibilities and new difficulties are discovered with each 
new venture. Much that should be depicted cannot be 
shown on a flat piece of paper. The subtle breath of 
zephyrs cannot be held by a line but ever recurring tides 
and persistent winds can be indicated and recognized. May 
we dare to hope that social distance charting may not only 
be interesting but may also be a means of clarifying human 
thinking concerning social situations in actual life and in 
some measure help people avoid those shoals which prevent 
a wholesome degree of sympathetic understanding from 
existing between them. 
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CONSCIENCE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Southern California 


THE stupy of the origin and development of conscience 
leads to several questions: When does conscience emerge 
in a child’s life? What kinds of situations produce or oc- 
casion conscience behavior? What are the characteristics 
of conscience expressions of children? | 

The origin and development of conscience cannot easily 
be traced in terms of definite age periods, for the onto- 
genesis of conscience depends upon the child, the child’s 
environment, and the specific situations faced. The be- 
havior of a small infant is obviously of a non-conscience 
type. Conscience is not innate, although a normal child 
has the potentialities for the development of conscience. 
The first conceptions of “right” and “wrong” come largely 
from others. When the child acts those about him react. 
They shower encouragement and approval upon him; or 
they bestow rebukes, frowns, and even punishment. The 
social order into which a child is born is a “going concern.” 
The established patterns of behavior and definitions of sit- 
uations operate to define the wishes, interests, attitudes, 
and sentiments. The child knows that certain things are 
right and other things are wrong as a result of his associ- 
ated life rather than as the result of reflection. For a long 
while he may not even know why a distinction is made be- 
tween acts. He does not reflect upon it, nor does he make 
a conscious and deliberate personal choice in the matter. 
His moral attitudes and responses are working adaptations 
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of his personal capacities with environing forces. They 
result from interactions of elements contributed by his 
own make-up with the elements supplied by the environ- 
ment. 

Observances of conscience behavior among children, and 


the recall of such childhood experiences by adults, reveal /* 


two general forms.in which conscience expresses itself dur- 
ing childhood. (1) Conscience operates as a factor in the 
subject’s regard for customs, laws, commands, and estab- 
lished patterns of behavior; in the reluctance to deviate 
from rules, accepted standards, and conscience codes; and 
in the sense of having done wrong following the violation 
of taboos or the neglect of duty. (2) Conscience also op- 
erates when individuals deliberately deviate from group 
patterns of behavior on the basis of a personal sense of 
moral values and the conviction of rightness differing from 
the values and standards of the group. Not all individual 
variability involves conscience. But conscience is involved 
when the subject defends his position or conduct on the 
ground of rightness, or opposes conduct which he regards 
as wrong. 

During infancy and early childhood activities are large- 
ly of a physical nature. Experiences are piece-meal, hap- 
hazard, and immediate. Actions are largely impulsive and 
unorganized, and the connections of things not unified. 
But there is a gradual appropriation of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong in matters of conduct, which dis- 
tinction is impressed upon the subject by the group. The 
child is attracted to objects which are approved and entail 
praise, and is repelled by objects and acts which are ta- 
booed, although forbidden acts may also become attractive. 
The fear element manifests itself in the attitude of with- 
drawal. The tendency to be attracted to certain objects, 
or to withdraw from them, are elementary processes and 
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movements which may acquire conscience significance as 
the child becomes conscious of his personal responsibility 
with reference to his own conduct and is held accountable 
for his behavior. Liability is the beginning of responsi- 
bility. 

The attitude of withdrawal may be observed in many 
instances of childhood behavior. When a child desires or 
takes a tabooed object or indulges in a forbidden act, he 
is warned or commanded to refrain from it. If the “must 
not” comand is sufficiently emphatic, especially if repeated, 
a fear for the tabooed object or act is developed. Con- 
science behavior frequently develops out of -such elemep- 
tary fear mechanisms.* At about the age of three there is 
a larger participation in group life, more reflective choices 
are required, and a larger personal responsibility is 
recognized. 


A three and one-half year old girl whose parents had forbidden 
her to eat chocolates (candy) on account of an unhealthy condition 
of her blood, was visiting with some friends and in the absence of 
her parents was offered the forbidden sweets. She looked longingly 
at the tempting dish, but replied, “I must not eat candy.” On re- 
turning home she told her mother about the incident with apparent 
satisfaction, adding, “Some children would have taken it anyway.” 
Some one had even told her that her parents were not there to see 
her, but she even overcame that temptation.? 


The no-candy rule had been promulgated and enforced 
at home; she had adopted it as a part of her system of 
thought, and when she was tempted she withstood the 
temptation. Other elements entered into the situation, 
but obviously the act was regarded as tabooed and prob- 
ably wrong, and this had a controlling influence on her 
behavior. 


1 See cases cited in the appendix of Hartshorne’s Childhood and Character. 


2 Op. cit., case 8. 
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Another case, written in the third person, reveals how 
elementary mechanisms are built up in a child’s life. 


Two commandments stand out among Willie’s earliest recollections 
of right and wrong. Willie must stay in his yard, and Willie must 
not pick his nose. He had not yet appreciated the idea of things 
being done for their own sake. He either did, or refrained from 
doing, because he feared swift and accomplished punishment. 

A store in the neighborhood sold papers and provided a small 
box in which payment should be placed. Willie took the money and 
bought candy. During this time Willie was attending kindergarten, 
which was far from interesting. So his mother sent him to a pa- 
rochial school. Here he learned that to steal was wrong and sinful. 
He pondered for awhile, and, afte: that, he stole no more. He had 


accomplished his first great moral attitude: to steal was wrong. He 
would not steal.® 






















Sometimes the reaction of conscience, in the form of an 
afterthought, persists long after the misdeed has been com- 
mitted. The guilt is recognized and a sense of remorse 
is felt. A sensitive conscience may alb be aroused by the 
behavior of others. An introverted type of person is more 
sensitive concerning matters of right and wrong in conduct 
than the extroverted person. 

According to a series of cases gathered by the writer, the 
realization of the difference between “right” and “wrong,” 
and the first experiences of a sense of guilt and remorse, 
occur at the onset of early childhood. But serious reflec- 
tion upon conduct, deliberate choosing of moral values, 
genuine remorse after misconduct, or conscientious striv- 
ing to achieve moral ideals, are still rare for some time. 

As the child grows older conflict situations increase, 
which necessitate deliberation and choice. Conduct is in- 
creasingly judged in the light of moral standards, and re- 
morse following misconduct is intensified as a more reflec- 


3 Case written by a college student. 
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tive attitude is assumed. During later childhood interests 
widen, cooperation and team work in games and elsewhere 
become more common, social attitudes become more defi- 
nitely fixed, and the process of generalization-and analysis 
develop. There is still a lack of adequate experience for 
larger generalizations concerning moral values and stand- 
ards. But there is a deepening of moral sensitivity and an 
increasing recognition of personal responsibility. This 
growth of moral sensitivity and personal accountability is 
by no means a smooth process of accepting, of freely and 
gladly choosing. The entrance of a child into social life 
through the growing consciousness of the existence of 
others is marked by opposition to their wishes, which in 
turn produces conflicts, and frequently results in indigna- 
tion, rebellion, and other forms of behavior. Cases of de- 
linquency frequently reveal a lack of a sense of personal 
responsibility for their conduct. 

Bejorkman has written a life history of a child named 
Keith, analyzing psychologically the child’s development 
from the age of five on. 


Keith was the only son. His first world was a three-room flat on 
the fourth floor of an apartment building and the world he viewed 
from the windows. He yearned to do things but the mother’s stand- 
ing expression was, “No, nice little boys would never do that,” or 
“Nice children never make noise.” He early became conscious of 
things forbidden and what was meant by being “nice.” But the 
forbidden seemed especially nice to him. However, he early dis- 
covered that things in the house had a special history and place, and 
that certain things must be let alone. Furthermore, his mother was 
ill much of the time, and a hundred times a day he was told to keep 
quiet. Relatives and friends came frequently, which were occasions 
for more quieiness. The mother loved the child to distraction, and 
was anxious as soon as he was out of sight. Keith had a tendency 
to cling to the mother. The father was more severe in his treatment. 
Granny defended Keith and made remarks about the father’s atti- 
tude. While Keith loved his mother and respected his father, though 
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at times he feared him, yet he loved Granny more than anyone else. 
Thus he spent his early years in the midst of continuous dont’s warn- 
ings, and lectures on what a nice boy should do or should not do!) 


He built up a system of values, a series of definitions of 
situations, and a consciousness of a distinction between 
right and wrong in matters of conduct. Keith, however, 
also developed an inquisitive attitude. 


Keith wanted to know why this and why that. Evasions were 
encountered but these simply intensified his curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness. His entrance into school marked the beginning of a new life. 
The new contacts, new ideals, and new standards had a profound 
effect upon him. The immediate results seemed quite irrelevant, al- 
though he objected to doing certain errands. But later he developed 
an inner rebellion. He avoided open conflicts with his parents for 
quite a while. The parents, however, noticed a change in attitude 
toward them. They still insisted on obedience. So Keith began 
to object to their attitude toward him and their insistence on obedi- 
ence. He also began to dislike their attitude toward religion. Fi- 
nally the objection developed into an open rebellion. prokurts 


We can see from this that Keith developed a new and 
different standard of life. He had developed, as it were, a 
conscience of his own. During the early years the role of 
the group had been predominent. Now he had become a 
rebellious lad, but the rebellion was based upon convic- 
tions, and a system of values and attitudes which differed 
from those of his parents. 

Continuous instruction, accumulated experience, and 
also conflicts, result in a deepening sense of moral discrim- 
ination and personal responsibility, particularly if the 
child belongs to organizations and groups in which hon- 
esty, fair-play, and other virtues are stressed. Innumer- 
able cases may be cited illustrating how rules of honesty, 


t Edwin Bejorkman, The Soul of a Child (from age of five to fifteen.) See also 
the sequel, The Gates of Life. 
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good sportsmanship, and the like, have become a part of 
the moral capital of children; also how standards of con- 
duct affect behavior, either by deterring from acts or by 
stimulating good behavior. But conscience-operates-more 
inexorably in afterthoughts, in the form of shame, re- 
proach, regret, and remorse. 

Helen Keller, in referring to the beginnings of her con- 
sciousness of right and wrong, says: 


I think I knew when I was naughty, for I knew that it hurt Ella, 
my nurse, to kick her, and when my fit of temper was over I had a 
feeling akin to regret. But I do not remember any instance in which 
this feeling prevented me from repeating the naughtiness when I 
failed to get what I wanted. 

After she was able to read and write, she wrote a little story, “The 
Frost King,” which was later published. It was then discovered that 
a similar story “The Frost Fairies” had been written by Margaret 
Canby several years before. Helen was suspected of having written 
the story in her own words but of having copied the idea. She did 
not remember ever having heard that story but later it was discov- 
ered that this story had been read to Helen. She had forgotten the 
incident but had remembered the thought and many of the phrases. 
She says: “It was difficult to make me understand this; but when I 
did understand I was astonished and grieved. No child ever drank 
a deeper cup of bitterness than I did. I had disgraced myself; I 
had brought suspicion upon those I loved best.” 

Long afterwards, even when writing to her mother, she was seized 
with a sudden feeling of terror and would spell sentences over and 
over to be sure that it did not come from a book. “I have never 
played with words again for the mere pleasure of the game. Indeed, 
I have ever since been tortured by the fear that what I write is not 
mine.”’> 


Subservience to the will and opinion of others (and es- 
pecially of those of the parents) seems to be a natural and 
necessary condition of early childhood. Hard and fast 
rules—the dictates of parental, ecclesiastical, legal, or so- 


5 Helen Keller, The Story of My Life, pp. 10, 65, and 68. 
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cial authority—constitute the first morality. When be- 
havior is in accord with commands and rules, especially 
when such behavior is followed by approval and praise, 
then the child gradually acquires the notion of what is 
meant when such behavior is designated as right. When 
the child’s behavior, frequently impulsive in character, 
comes in conflict with external requirements and demands 
of the group, and when such behavior is censured and the 
child is rebuked or punished, then he develops a sense of 
having done wrong. His behavior may not necessarily be 
a violation of a verbalized or symbolized standard but 
may be merely a deviation from the judgment or demand 
of parents. 

Sometimes after a conscious violation of commands and 
taboos, children experience regret, sorrow, shame, and fear. 
A genuine sense of remorse and repentance is not always 
discernible. This comes after the external codes have be- 
come a part of the moral capital of the child and personal 
responsibility for conduct is clearly recognized. Children’s 
pleas of not guilty or not having intentionally violated a 
taboo or a command are means of escape from punishment 
growing out of a sense of fear. The sense of remorse and 
repentance goes much deeper. 

The attitude of revolt may not have any particular con- 
science significance, unless such opposition is on moral 
grounds. Even a small child protests at times against cer- 
tain requirements and taboos. Such a rebellion frequently 
is impulsive rather than consciously thought out and 
planned. Group demands thwart the normal wishes of a 
person. These wishes seek outlets. Children often give 
way to impulses and wishes, and are not yet governed by 
self-imposed standards and ideals. Morality tends to be- 
come conscious, personal, and deliberate after a child has 
had sufficient contacts, experiences, and also conflicts. In- 
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dividual variability does not always involve conscience. 
Conscience operates when the subject defends his position 
or conduct on the grounds of rightness. The sense of guilt 
which follows deviation from conscience norms to a large 
extent grows out of the regard for the customary. 
Conscience thus is inseparable from experience and can 
be understood only as a part of a growing segment of life. 
It is not detachable from personal experience in the social 
milieu. It is part and parcel of the normal development 
of a person.’ The social environment furnishes the sources 
of the distinctions between right and wrong in conduct, 
which distinctions are to a large extent appropriated by the 
person as a result of continuous interaction with the group. 
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Book Notes 


THE FILENE STORE. By Mary La Dame. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York, 1930, pp. 541. 

The long-waited-for report of the Russell Sage Foundation’s in- 
vestigation of one of the most significant experiments in industrial 
democracy, that of the Filene Store of Boston, finally emerges as a 
most distinctive contribution to those studies dealing with industrial 
relationships. The report bears marks of a splendid type of thorough 
and impartial research, and should prove to be a comprehensive 
guide for those who are interested in modern scientific investigations. 
For those leaders in industrial experimentation lying within the field 
of industrial relations, it should also be of inestimable value for the 
successes and failures of the Filene plan are so clearly outlined that 
they become veritable signal lights. 

To those who have read the books of the Filene Brothers, and the 
account of their experiment in Professor Common’s Industrial Gov- 
ernment, the present report will carry a message of disappointment, 
and some disillusionment; there will be difficulty in reconciling the 
enthusiasm and idealism of the Filenes as expressed in their writings 
with the trend of the actual occurrences in their store. Miss La 
Dame, it is true, states that the failures involved are due in part to 
both employers and employees, but significantly remarks: “Had the 
firm persisted in its further objectives of sharing management, profits 
and ownership, a demonstration of great value in human relations 
might have been made.” 

Briefly, the Filene plan was based upon the ideal that service in 
a store is dependent largely upon the employees being made to feel 
that they are colleagues rather than antagonists of their employers. 
With this in view, the original plan provided that the employees 
should take an active interest in store management, prepare to re- 
ceive a proportionate share in profits, and perhaps ultimately attain 
proprietorship in part. The Filene store was one of the very few 
firms to allow its employees to elect their own representatives to sit 
on a Board of Directors with stockholders, these having equal power 
with the latter on the board. For a time, the employees might be 
said to have made important strides toward the fulfillment of these 
objectives, but with the financial reorganization in 1928, all these 
have been relegated to obscurity for the time being at least. It had 
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been pointed out that one of the weaknesses of the plan was that 
the Filenes were not legally bound to continue the plan indefinitely, 
but this was answered by one of the Filenes who stated, “What would 
the public and our employees think of us if we did that?” One 
would like to witness their answers now in regard to this criticism. 
Miss La Dame finds that the employees never seem to have fully 
appreciated their opportunities to effect solidarity amongst them- 
selves for the rank and file has not been represented on the Board 
of Directors. Furthermore, no protests have been forthcoming over 
the indisposition of the Board of Directors to recognize the vital in- 
terests of the Filene Cooperative Association (the employees’ store 
organization) when those interests clashed with those of manage- 
ment. And this in the face of the fact that the Association has al- 
ways acted intelligently and efficiently in matters delegated to it. 
For profit sharing, the bonus system was installed, but a compar- 
atively small group of higher-ups seem to have been the beneficiaries. 
So far as ownership of stock is concerned, the story is one of thé 
further intrenchment of power by the original stockholders. The 
chief successes of the plan seem to lie in the relatively minor tasks 
of store discipline, and in the correction and bringing to light the 
important problems of personnel relations. It is to be hoped that 
one of the Filenes may become interested enough in the report to 
give the employer’s version of the shattering of what was once con- 
sidered a sincere attempt to show what industrial democracy might 
accomplish for the parties in industry. M. J. V. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By 
Crark Wisster. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1929, 
pp. x+392. 

Most of the subject matter in this book will be found in a com- 
prehensive “science of society” usually regarded as sociology, but 
the author evidently intends to present selected material according 
to the methods and approaches of the anthropologist. Of interest, 
therefore, is his stress upon the community as the anthropological 
unit, with both its biological and economic aspects. Community- 
size and form of culture are examined in terms of the man-land ratio. 
The topics then discussed are: the tribe, relationship systems, and 
marriage customs; magic, mythology, and ritual as furnishing insight 
into primitive psychology; material culture or technology; the geo- 
raphical methods of comparing cultures by correlating space and 
time; and finally, culture areas. The book does not, in my opinion, 
make any notable contribution other than its emphasis upon the 
culture concept in contemporary anthropology. J. E. N. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL OF THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT. By 
Stantey P. Davies. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1930, pp. xix+-389. 
Much of the importance of this new book lies in its manner of 
presenting the problems of the feeble-minded and the sub-normal in 
their appropriate social settings, and in the clearly marked delinea- 
tion of the evolution of the treatment of the mentally defective. It 
is the contention of the author that under proper methods of social 
control, a majority of these persons can be rehabilitated for socially 
useful tasks, thus removing them from the lists of the socially in- 
adequate. This modern program would include specialized educa- 
tion, fitting the lesser intelligences for constructive work in commu- 
nity life, corrective institutional care for the remoulding of the more 
difficult cases, community supervision for the guidance of those who 
need it, and permanent segregation for the hopeless. With sympa- 
thetic insight into the various problems of the defectives, Dr. Davies 
has presented the results of the most modern methods of clinical and 
institutional care and treatment. This has been accomplished so 
satisfactorily that his book attains a vital importance for the social 
case worker who may be called upon to deal with dysgenic classes. 
There is a general optimistic air about the book that sets it off in 
marked contrast to those books written in the flush of the eugenic- 
alarm period of the early 1900’s. The historical account of the treat- 
ment of the feeble-minded is finely adequate, and serves to show the 
marked progress that has been made in that field. The theories and 
the practices of the therapeutics involved have been assigned to three 
periods by the author: the earliest, beginning about a century ago, 
developing from sorcery and magic to the scientific approach of the 
nineteenth century; the second, from 1900-1915, involving the alarm 
of the eugenists and the discovery of the menace of the feeble- 
minded; and the third or modern, emphasizing the socialization of 
the mentally inadequate. M. J. V. 


EDWARD WESTERMARCK, MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. 
Translated from the Swedish by Anna Barweti. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1929. 

Scintillating with sharp and subtle humor, the internationally 
known author of The History of Human Marriage and of The 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas reveals in this volume the 
life of a scholar remarkably free to pursue research pursuits. His 
singleness of purpose is illustrated by his refusal to write book re- 
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views, because in so doing valuable time would be taken from more 
important work. His love of Morocco as a laboratory is demon- 
strated by the tendency to hie himself thither whenever occasion af- 
forded. Unlike many other scholars he was not content to make a 
“trip,” but he settled down and lived among the Moroccans. His 
devotion to nature is undoubted; tears poured down the cheeks of 
this man of poise when he first saw the Jotunheim, for it so strongly 
emphasized to him the infinity of space and so aroused a devotion 
“one feels in the presence of the great unknown.” And how he en- 
joyed and thrived in the presence of great men, of contemporaries, 
such as James Bryce, Francis Galton, Sir John Lubbock, Alexander 
Shand, James Sully, John Morley, Lombroso, William James, Prince 
Kropotkin, Alfred Russell Wallace! His devotion to science was 
no less keen. He would spend months of steady work in preparing 
an index to one of his books. He did not believe in the great bulk 
of books which are like “Christraas buterflies that flutter about for 
a couple of weeks, then scorch their wings on the Christmas candles 
and disappear.” His methods of work are described in some detail. 
His scientific interest dominated his life; it withstood “the ravages 
of time.” With unfaltering pen he draws to a close a simple yet 
brilliant description of “that infinitesimal ripple on the ocean of eter- 
nity which is called my life.” E. S. B. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Raymonp Leste Bue tt. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York (revised edition), 1929, 
pp. xx-+838. 

This work is probably unequaled as a survey of the science of in- 
ternational relations, including, as it does, the political, racial, and 
economic bases. It is scholarly, unbiased, and encyclopedic without 
being in the least tiresome. The book consists of three parts, which 
deal in turn with Problems of Nationalism and Internationalism, the 
Problems of Imperialism, and the Settlement of International Dis- 
putes. Within this greater division practically all standard inter- 
national questions are discussed. The quantity of information sub- 
mitted is truly remarkaifc, sx! arranged in a most stimulating and 
interesting manner. Owing to the present-day interest in limitation 
of armaments, and other international conferences and policies, this 
revision which brings all data up to date is timely and fortunate. 
In a class by itself as a text, the style of the book is such that it 
may be recommended to the general reader. J. E.N. 
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READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY. By Wison D. Watuis and Mat- 
com M. Witter. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1930. 


The stream of new sociology textbooks continues unabated. A 
composite of all that have appeared in the last twenty years would 
show interesting trends. Our authors help to push cultural sociology 
to the front. Part I presents the cultural approach, while Part II 
defines the nature of social change in terms of changes in culture 
traits. Part III on physical and biological is followed by the chap- 
ters on social psychology. Social change is the theme of the two 
concluding parts: one, in terms of social institutions; and the other, 
in terms of “widening horizons” and progress. 

It is interesting to note that the section on social psychology ap- 
pears near the center of the volume. Its contents cover the group, 
the crowd, language, opinion, nationalism and war. The concept of 
change is most prevalent; in fact, the authors seem to conceive of 
sociology largely in terms of change, and particularly, of culture 
changes. The work is intended as a companion volume to W. D. 
Wallis’ Introduction to Sociologw (Knopf, 1928), although the two 
volumes do not follow parallel lines with exactness. 

The selected readings are taken largely from scientific journals 
and recent books. The selections have been well made, and furnish 
six hundred pages of stimulating reading. Ninety-four different au- 
thors have been called upon for materials, and have furnished a con- 
siderable range of viewpoints. E. S. B. 






THE NOBLE EXPERIMENT. By Irvine FisHer and H. Bruce 
BroucHam. The Alcohol Information Committee, New York 
City, 1930, pp. xliv+492. 

Twenty-two pertinent phases of the prohibition question are pre- 
sented, in each case by both “wet” and “dry” views. The student 
thus is afforded materials for first-hand study. The source-materials 
thus presented are full of facts as well as arguments. Among the 
subjects that are treated are: “In a high-powered age,” “in its effects 
on youth,” “in the attitude of physicians,” “in poverty,” “crime and 
disease,” “in employment and industry,” “in the nation’s consump- 
tion of alcohol,” “in public sentiments,” “can prohibition be repealed, 
can it be modified, can it be enforced?” A total of 43 tables, 16 
graphs, and 5 illustrations add to the value of this source book. 


E. S. B. 


























































THE SOCIAL WORK OF THE CHURCHES. A Handbook of Information. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Ed- 


ited by F. Ernest Jonnson. Published by the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, New 
York City, 1930, pp. 244. This book shows actual as well as potential rela- 
tions of the Church to present social trends. It stresses the need for adapta- 
tion of church life and activity to changing social conditions. The functional 
side is obvious in the analysis of various forms of church organization. Among 
illustrative cases is the urban-rural conflict with competing interests, lack of 
harmony, city isolation as affecting morals, etc. Practically all denominations 
of churches have already had a hand in social work or are awake to their re- 
sponsibility (or “opportunity”?) and are ready to undertake it. For some 
churches this opportunity is regarded as “inner” as contrasted with foreign 
missionary work. Activities in a number of organizations are supervised by 
Departments of Social Relations. The Federations of Church departments and 
commissions manifest the possible scope of cooperation—even international. 

Of special value is the detailed classification and analysis of pronouncements 
dealing with all manner of social, economic, and political problems, and it is 
noteworthy that such issues are of equal interest to all denominations. The 
bibliography is extensive. E. N. 





WHAT IS CHRISTIAN EDUCATION? By Georce A. Cor. Scribner’s Sons, 


New York, 1929, pp. xii+300. With all of his characteristic virility, sprightli- 
ness of thought, and youthfulness of vision, Dr. Coe analyzes creativeness in 
personality and in Christian education. He distinguishes between the statics 
of the traditional religion that is still maintained in pulpit and pew and the dy- 
namics of youth which yearns to grow, to mount upward, to move from the 
outworn standards of yesterday to more appropriate ones for today and to- 
morrow. The disturbing of social complacency is declared to be a part of the 
business of the church. “We ourselves must make a new demonstration of 
ethical love in human relations, or else lose our faith in God”—is but one of 
Dr. Coe’s many thought-provoking pronouncements. The author arrives at a 
dynamic concept o1@ church, “made up of older and younger persons, moving 
forward as a unit bfgbringing into coordinated action the self-transforming 
forces that reside in the -gersonalities concerned, younger and older, pupils and 
teachers, congregations and Minister.” E. S. B. 


THE STORY OF EVOLUTION. By Benyamin C. Gruenserc. D. Van Nostrand 


Co., Inc., New York, 1929, pp. xvi+474. Enxcellently printed, and illustrated 
with superior plates, the book moves forward along descriptive and scientific 
lines, in simple, forceful language, to consider the facts of evolution, the theories 
of evolution, and the practical significance of evolution. With careful discrimi- 
nation the author centers attention on the process of life which “continues down 
the ages to manifest itself through new individuals that differ from one another 
and that form constantly changing groups or species.” Natural law and not 
fantastic doctrines calling for the use of magic and the activity of devils is 
deified. Splendid photographs are reproduced of biology’s leaders, such as 
Darwin, Mendel, Agassiz, Wallace, de Vries, Morgan. 


FROM THE PHYSICAL TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By J. Kuerr. Trans- 


lated by Herman Green. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1929, pp. xxxiv 
+159. The author argues that the methods which have been prolific in the 
physical sciences are applicable in the social sciences. To build a science is to 
“create causes.” The human sciences are always in both the moral and physical 
worlds. Their fundamental search is for empirical laws. Economics is used 
by the author for illustrative purposes; ethics and esthetics he also believes are 
subject to this same process of stating assumptions and of creating causes. The 
book is of philosophical meaning rather than of social value. 






























THE STORY OF THE RED MAN. By Ftora W. Seymour. Longmans, Green & 
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SOVIET RULE IN RUSSIA. By Watrer Russert Batsezit. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1929, pp. xiv+857. The political aspects of soviet rule are de- 
picted forcefully, clearly, and thoroughly, and one can scarcely resist emotional 
reactions as if viewing a social-political monstrosity, an atrocity, which is awful 
and elusive. Developmental history furnishes background for the rise of bol- 
shevism, the origins and growth of soviet constitutional structure, the formation 
of the union, nationality problems of 1918 to 1929, departmental and functional 
divisions of the government, the communist party and the communist Interna- 
tional, and it is startling to learn how one centralized control manipulated by 
a handful of men pervades the entire system. 

There is no autonomy or self-government for localities or national republics 

in soviet Russia, except in beautifully phrased theory. Only extreme central 
control exists in practice. Native languages are permitted, of course, and serve 
for propaganda. Political perfidy of the grossest sort has been meted out to 
the localities and republics. The constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (the USSR) has no checks and balances, and nv specific powers are 
denied the central authorities. In no sense does the soviet provide democratic 
or representative government. ‘There is no government by discussion. Voting 
is not secret, but ‘open’ and an empty form. Congresses and assemblies are 
simply masks to conceal the real sources of legislation and administration, and 
primarily useful for the diffusion of propaganda. Presumably everything is for 
the proletariat, since all others have been disenfranchised. Actually, vague 
theory camouflages reality, and the franchise means nothing anyway. The more 
important the particular organ of government, the greater is the number of 
communists in the office. A system of secret police and espionage, the cheka, 
amounts to a state within a state, subject to no control other than by the 
whims of the well-nigh omnipotent executive committee of the soviet system. 
The cheka, with its psychology of terrorism and hopelessness, has made possible 
any soviet successes thus far. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is 
seen as indirectly shaping and controlling soviet affairs, and the Communist 
International is the medium through which they expect to attain the ultimate 
goal of soviet rule—to unite thé workers of the world. In philosophy, theory, 
and practice, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is to encroach upon and 
finally embrace the world. The same few personalities appear on the rosters 
of all soviet organizations. It is certainly an extraordinary “interlocking di- 
rectorate.” 
The book is replete with translated official documents and source material, with 
diagrammatic illustrations to visualize the various constitutional organizations. 
The style and format is pleasing. The author’s criticisms of a soviet rule which 
is patently unscrupulous, diabolic, bureacratic, and inefficient, appear authorita- 
tive, and not biased. In my opinion, the book is truly important, invaluable, 
and rewards reading. J. E. N. 





Co., New York, 1929, pp. 421. Popular style and a rapid survey carry the 
reader from the Indians that Columbus found to the present Indian on the road 
to education. Carefully drawn pictures of great Indian warriors are given. 
On the whole, however, the author follows the traditional historical point of 
view. Social and economic life of and conditions among the Indians, their 
attitudes and sense of social values, the conflict of the cultures involved are 
scarcely touched upon; warfare seems to have eclipsed more important topics. 








By Gorpvon S. Watkins. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York, Social Science Series, 1929, pp. xvi+726. Revised Edition. This well- 
known and standard work has been rewritten in order to bring it up to date, 
particularly in its discussions of the status of the American wage-earner, the 
developments in the labor movement, and the changes in labor legislation. The 
new edition maintains the same combination of thoroughness and comprehen- 
siveness that characterized the first. 
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A STUDY OF UNDERGRADUATE ADJUSTMENT. By R. C. Ancetr. Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1920, pp. ix+164. In this study of 216 undergradu- 
ates, about two-thirds of whom were men, and also two-thirds of both men 
and women were sophomores, the author has made an illuminating exhibit of 
student reactions to their “studies,” social life, sex, religion, fraternities and 
sororities, self-support. Obviously limited in scope and incomplete as far as 
the lives of the 216 students are concerned, the inquiry succeeds in uncovering 
a great deal of personality disorganization. College students seem to be very 
much like other people-——more so than many people would like eo believe. 
“Undergraduates reflect the spirit of the times.” Their “tendencies toward 
toward modernism, economic liberalism, and free moral standards are typical 
of young America.” The conclusions lead to an argument for the establishment 
of psychiatric clinic and case work in colleges and universities. Among the 
unique contentions advanced is this: Many undergraduates make good academic 
records partly as a compensation for lack of social success. The role of “social 
success” as a major motive for attending college is also significant. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION. By Ricuarp Wirueto. 


Translated by Joan Joshua. The Viking Press, 1929, pp. 284. The artistic 
and elegant style of printing commands the reader’s attention and appreciation. 
The thirty-three plates are splendidly done; they range from pictures of vases 
to female musicians and scenery. In the next place, the careful scholarship of 
the author is evident. He moves serenely through one Chinese dynasty after 
another from antiquity to the modern times. The greatest space is given to the 
periods from 200 B.c. to a. p. 1644, or to the end of the Ming dynasty. The 
little understood periods of Chinese history are scrutinized. Political and art 
history are given prominence. Peasant proprietors rooted to the soil, and “a 
small oligarchy of intellect and culture” comprise China. An island of civili- 
zation disconnected from the West, China has. gone on her way, revealing a 
moral sense that has enabled her to build a stable, lasting civilization. “he 


avihc. has produced a handy reference volume, needing to be supplemented 
hy another dealing with the masses of Chinese, revealing their struggles and 
reactions to life. E. S. B. 


A SYLLABUS AND NOTEBOOK FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PSYCHOL- 


OGY. Arranged and compiled by Tuomas Eart Suttencer, Px.D., Omaha, 
1929, pp. 141. This syllabus and notebook selects and classifies materials from 
E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology, (Century Co.), and Kim- 
ball Young, Source Book for Social Psychology (A. A. Knopf). Dr. Sullenger 
has worked out thirty-six chapters of combined references to these two books. 
He gives a number of questions for each chapter, and provides blank space for 
the students to use in taking notes. The plan has been tried out and found 
workable, economical, comprehensive, and convenient. Additional problems 
would: increase the value of the work; here and there supplementary references 
might be added for students who wish to go beyond the two volumes cited. 


INCOME AND WAGES IN THE SOUTH. By Crarence Heer. University of 


North Carolina Press, 1930, pp. 68. The lower income status in the South is 
faced squarely. This wage and salary differential between the South and the 
rest of the country is treated statistically. The South is too largely agricul- 
tural; it is too dependent on “a particularly unprofitable agriculture.” If agri- 
culture could be improved, industrial wages would rise. Industry needs to be 
expanded to absorb the sub-marginal rural workers,—then the wage differential 
would be overcome. 


PSYCHIATRIC WORD BOOK. By R. H. Hurcuines. State Hospital Press, 
1930, pp. 146. This is a small pocket-size, handy book for students and other 
beginners. About eleven hundred terms are briefly defined. The pronuncia- 
tion feature is helpful. 
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A STUDY OF ASSIMILATION AMONG THE ROUMANIANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Curistive A. Gatirz1. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1929, pp. 282. The author points out how assimilation involves 
the natural protective impulses of a transplanted and dislocated group, the tend- 
ency to rebuild a cohesion along the old culture group traits and primary group 
associations, the liberal policy of the American democracy in dealing with in- 
coming ethnic minorities, the public schools, and the influences of the American 
environment. In consequence the immigrant group evolves its own social or- 
ganizations, releases leadership from within itself, frees latent personality 
energies, and participates in the larger life of the American community. 

An interesting classification of maladjusted Roumanians is given: those 
who find it difficult to control their emotions because of the noise, monotony, 
and routine of labor conditions here, those who do not succeed in learning the 
English language, thuse who pine away for the fresh air and green pastures 
of their native villages, those who ignore culture traits, those who fail to make 
a satisfactory economic adjustment, those who cannot keep pace with Ameri- 
can speed and efficiency and return home, those who offend the American com- 
munity through their antisocial behavior The author concludes that those 
who survive are not physically or intellectually strongest but those who are 
willing to change their cultural traits and to adopt new behavior patterns which 
favor adjustment in the new environment. 

Case studies are presented under four headings: economic and cultural 
assimilation, economic assimilation with some cultural progress, cultural assimi- 
lation but no economic progress, maladjustment. Dr. Galitzi has made an 
unusually valuable contribution to socio-racial literature. Its factual and ana- 
lytical pictures stand out in marked contrast to the frothy and propagandist 
writings on race questions of today. E. S. B. 


HUMAN MIGRATION AND THE FUTURE. By J. W. Grecory, University of 
Glasgow. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, pp. 218. Professor Gregory makes 
a survey of the causes, effects, and control of migration. ‘he dangers and 
problems of overpopu! tion bulk large in his mind; emigration is seem as the 
major solution. The tendency for birth-rates to diminish in Europe would 
put Europeans at a disadvantage commercially when compared with the colored 
races. Birth control, affecting the more highly developed races first puts them 
in a position of “inferiority.” Restriction of immigration by countries having 
unoccupied areas is viewed askance for it would weaken “the European race 
by increased friction and jealousy between the nations that have more: land 
than they canuse and those that have more people than they can provide with 
homes and land.” Chapters are given to the immigration problem in the 
United States, Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Australia. The treatise deals with 
migration in terms of “emigration needs” of the overpopulated countries, and 
of the “absorptive capacities” of the underpopulated. E. S. B. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By Encar J. Swirr. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1930. The author has special facility in bringing together the 
latest authoritative materials that relate to his subject and of presenting them 
in an organized and lucid fashion. Parents and other unscientifically trained 
persons who read this book will find it engaging and helpful. Some of the 
intriguing themes are: The child makes lis debut, the age of the vanishing 
question, initiative and spontaneity, personalities in the making, discipline and 
its psychology. 


THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Its History, Activities, and Organization. By 
W. Srutt Horr. The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1929, pp. x+ 
224. The book contains 2 considerable array of facts concerning the develop- 
ment of the Census Bureau, the present organization and procedure. It deals 
largely with formal matters rather than with an examination of the larger 
meanings of census work. 
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THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE WAGE EARNER IN NEW YORK AND 
OTHER STATES. National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1929, pp. xiit+125. This is a fairly good survey of the measurable factors 
which influence the New York state wage-earner’s capacity as a socia! and 
economic unit. It seeks to compare his economic status with that of the wage- 
earner in several other states. The investigation of the contributions of indus- 
trial relations activities and their possible effects on the economic status of the 
worker is interesting because of the failure to include trade union activities. 
The fifteen selected activities, such as bonuses, profit-sharing, stock dividend 
participation, and group insurance plans, are all related to employer initiative. 
No definite conclusions are brought forth save that these activities “must be 
taken into account in any discussion of the subject as an undeniable, if not 
definitely measurable, factor in contributing to the economic well-being. . . “If 

: these activities are to be demonstrated as either socially or economically sound, 

some more definite conclusions should be forthcoming, all of which is sugestive 
of the fact that the methodology of the survey is in need o fextension. The 
survey, however, is valuable in another direction, for it has revealed clearly the 
difficulty of realizing the reality of the concept, “average wage-earner,” and 
proves that the earning reported on wage-rolls of the industrial concerns of a 
state do nit indicate any idea of the standards of living indulged in by the 
participants of those earning. Family income is being augmented by additional 
earners in the family, but the report again fails to state whether or not this 
is conducive to the social welfare of the industrians as a whole, nor did the 
investigators inquire as to the reasosn for this. The report concludes that the 
New York wage-earner’s position compares favorably with that of his fellow- 
worker in those other states which are New York’s strangest industrial com- 
petitors. M. J. V. 





































THE RIDDLE OF SEX. By Josern Tennespaum. The Macaulay Company, New 
York, 1929, pp. xvii+362. This book on the problems of sex and related issues 
by Dr. Tennebaum is one of the few clearly competent expositions treating of 
the many aspects of the facts and processes of normal sex life, as well as those 
of the more important sexual abnormalities. That the real problems of sex 
have been obscured for the youthful adult is apparent to anyone who has in- 
vestigated, and the present reviewer is in thorough agreement with the tenor 
of the remarks of Dr. Barnes in his fine introductory note. The book, there- 
fore, may prove to be of real service to the mature college student as well as 
to the general lay reader. The author has probed deeply into his subject, both 
from the medical and social points of view. His recommendations in the matter 
of sex education are especially worthy of notice; they include sex education for 
mothers so that they may be enabled to face the child’s needs squarely, and 
sex education for the child, dating from the time when he asks his first question 

\ about the mystery of life’s beginnings. The treatise is full of good practical 
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advice for parents and for prospective parents; what is more important, too, is 

the lack of fear-dispelling injunctions usually so prevalent in the pre-scientific 
discussions of this important subject. The book is timely, and deserves a wide 

circulation. It would do no harm to have it placed in the hands of every 
college student. 


M. J. V. 

THE ETHICAL BASIS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Wirtiam F. Roeman. 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1929, pp. xiit+190. The author reviews the 
relations between ethical principles and international law, gives a survey of 

the history of international law, of the role of the Papacy therein, of the ethics 

of Aquinas, of the contributions of Grotius. He concludes that “the chief 

: cause of the failure to observe peace in international affairs is the want of 
international observance of morality,” and finds the path to peace through the 

actual “substitution of moral right for material force, general disarmament, com- 

pulsory arbitration of disputes among states, the codification of international 

law, an international tribunal of justice, and an association of nations.” 
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THE SAVIORS OF MANKIND. By Wiutam R. Van Busxirx. Macmillan, Co., 
New York, 1929, pp. xiv+535. In a remarkably able way, the author brings 
one after another of the world’s greatest religious leaders before the reader. 
These religious giants are considered in the light “of the historical and social 
problems of their respective nations. The aim is “to discover the concrete na- 
ture of religion and to determine with greater certainty those factors which 
contribute to the vogue of a world-faith.” Among the standard bearers ana- 
lyzed are: Confucius, Gautama, Moses, Isaiah, Socrates, Jesus, Saul, and Ma- 
homet. Scholarly methods are used throughout. A fine sense of objective 
evaluation is maintained. In looking toward a scientific teligion the author 
finds certain things needed, such as: honesty, virtue, monogamy, worship of 
deity, justice, cooperation, peace. He concludes that in “all truly great re- 

ligions” individual needs are put ahead of doctrinal statements, and that the 

individual’s liberty is subordinated “to the highest interests of mankind.” 














SIX BOYS IN TROUBLE: A SOCIOLOGICAL CASE BOOK. By Watrer C. 

Recxiess. Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, 1929. pp. iiit+147. The author assumes 
“that delinquency is a situational matter ... rather than a direct expression 
of inner mental life.” The data consist largely of interviews with the boy and 
those familiar with the boy, supplemented by physical and psychological exami- 
nations. A comparatively brief summary and an equally brief sociological 
analysis give the author an opportunity to make direct application of socio- 
logical concepts. The interviews are reported in the first person and are given 
quite fully. The volume indicates the direction in which the new clinical 
sociology will most probably develop. It makes excellent teaching material for 
a wide variety of courses. E. F. Y 






















A NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By Marion I. Newsicrn, 
Editor of the Scottish Geographical Magazine. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1929, pp. xix+432. The main purpose of geography according to our author 
“is to bring out the relation between the life of organisms—of plants, animals, 
and particularly, of man—and the physical conditions which prevail on the 
surface of the globe.” Special emphasis is given to similarities in physical con- 
ditions on different parts of the earth; to the way the physical conditions affect 
life. For instance, the shallow North Sea is only a minor topographical accident, 
but it has separated peoples, created nations, and otherwise had “an enormous 


and accumulative influence effect on the peoples which it separates and yet 
links.” 











IMMIGRANT FARMERS AND THEIR CHILDREN. By Epmunp pe S. Brun- 
NER. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New York, 1929, pp. 277. This volume 
represents a study of the foreign-born farming population in the United States, 
numbering one and one-half millions in 1920. The first part pertains to the 
number of foreign-born farmers, their distribution and characteristics, together 
with the intelligence of immigrant children, intermarriage, social life and the 
church in the immigrant community. The second part consists of specific 
studies of four individual villages composed largely of foreign-born. The study 
was conducted under the auspices of The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. M. H. N. 





CRIME, DEGENERACY AND IMMIGRATION: Their Interrelation and Inter- 
action. By Davin A. Ovesauvcu. Richard Badger, Boston, 1929, pp. xvi4-272. 
This is another popular presentation of certain aspects of the “Nordic myth.” 
The author discusses everything from coddling criminals to proportion repre- 
sentation; he shows great deference for but little acquaintance with the scientific 
studies in the fields of criminology and population problems. The volume will 
serve merely to befuddle further the “man on the street” to whom it is directed. 


EK. F. ¥. 
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Social Research Notes 


Edited by M. H. Neumeyver 


PLaycrounp AND Community Recreation. The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America reports the play facilities, leader- 
ship, expenditures, and programs of public recreation in American 
municipalities. The 1930 report, which contains playground and 
community recreation statistics for 1929, contains the following data: 
945 cities reported play areas under leadership; 1,137 new play areas 
were opened in 1929 for the first time; 13,397 separate play areas 
were reported; 22,920 persons were employed as recreation leaders; 
and a total expenditure amounted to $33,539,805. The total num- 
ber of participants reported for 5,330 playgrounds in 565 cities is 
136,043,123, and the number of spectators reported for 2,288 play- 
grounds is 23,249,203. It is estimated that the total number of per- 
sons served on 7,681 playgrounds conducted under leadership last 
year was 274,099,562. This figure does not include the millions of 
people who used athletic fields, golf courses, bathing beaches, indoor 
centers, and many other play centers and areas. Year Book Num- 
ber, Playground and Recreation, May, 1930, pp. 58-137. 

Rurat Socrotocica, Aputt Epucation 1n THE UNITED STATEs. 
This monograph was prepared under the direction of the Advisory 
Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture,—a 
Committee of the Social Science Research Council,—and is related to 
and in part a sequel of a previous monograph on Rural Sociological 
Research. The present study covers: (1) a critical survey of the 
work of agencies active in rural adult education for the purpose of 
bringing together such parts of their educational programs as are 
deemed to be sociological in character; (2) a survey of rural socio- 
logical research already completed, with a view to discovering results 
which may now be ready for application in an educational program; 
and (3) a survey of sociological problems of farm people upon which 
researches have not been made with a view of pointing out problems 
requiring further research. Each section contains a summary of 
conditions and suggestions for improvement. The three sections 
were written respectively by Lively, Hummel, and Zimmerman. 
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The section on sociological research contains a statement of the 
extension of research, especially since the establishment of the Di- 
vision of Farm Population and Rural Life in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The basic studies pertain to rural popula- 
tion, rural organization, and rural standard of living. It is suggested 
that farm and village population be treated separately since they are 
dissimilar in composition and characteristics. It is also suggested 
that although rural organization is still largely upon the primary 
group basis the new secondary types of organization mean new rela- 
tionships and that a new unit of local social organization, a super- 
neighborhood, needs to be developed. It is further suggested that 
formal budgetary studies of rural family living be supplemented by 
content studies and studies of the environmental circumstances under 
which the budgets are expended. 

The general conclusions are that the present program of rural so- 
ciological adult education is “small, fragmentary, and unsystema- 
tized, and that there nzeds to be a thorough-going sociological pro- 
ram, geared in closely with a program of research in the sociology of 
rural life.” C. J. Galpin, C. E. Lively, B. L. Hummel, and C. C. 
Zimmerman, Social Science Research Monograph, Published by the 


Social Science Research Council, 1930, pp. 87. 


Tue Mississipp1 VALLEY Fioop Disaster or 1927, This report 
gives an account of the flood, of the damage that was done, and of 
the relief operations carried on by the Red Cross. According to the 
figures given, the flooded area covered 25,000 square niiles, and was 
inhabited by nearly one million people. Over 40,000 buildings were 
destroyed and four times that number damaged. The animals lost 
numbered 165,000 and the poultry more than one million. 

The campaign for funds yielded more than $17,000,000. In addi- 
tion, supplies and services were donated, swelling the total to $23,- 
600,000. The various public and private agencies were interested in 
giving and were well co-ordinated under the Red Cross, and an emer- 
gency aid program was at once carried out. During this period 
637,000 persons were cared for. 

As soon as possible a reconstruction program was put in operation. 
This included provision for seed, food, feed for livestock, additional 
livestock, farm implements, buildings or repair of buildings, house- 
hold furniture, and medical service. As a result more than 2,000,000 
acres were planted with Red Cross aid. The follow-up program 
lasted an entire year. The disaster created serious health problems 
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with which it also became necessary for the Red Cross to cope. 
Excellent service, however, was rendered by local and state health 
agencies. 

The report contains a series of appendices which give detailed facts 
relating to expenditures, persons cared for, and population affected. 
The American Red Cross publications, pp. 152. G. B. M. 






Tue Oricin AND DevELoPpMENT oF SociAL LEGISLATION IN CHINA, 
This monograph begins with a discussion of the scope and meaning 
of social legislation. It follows with the briefest sketch of social leg- 
islation in the Occident and suggests some of the foreign influences 
responsible for the movement in China. 

The greater proportion of the monograph deals with later legisla- 
tion. The factory system has but recently arrived in China and 
therefore the number of industrial wage-earners before 1923 did not 
exceed 500,000. The General Factory Regulations of that year mark 
the practical beginning of an earnest attempt to regulate factory con- 
ditions. This act also limited the hours of both juveniles and adults, 
and prohibited night work by children. Later regulations by some 
of the provincial governments provide for the payment of wages at 
different periods, and a beginning in minimum wage laws has also 
been made. 

In 1929 a comprehensive law was passed by the Central Govern- 
ment. The features related to hours of work, wages, employment of 
women and children, rest, health and sanitation, compensation, and 
apprenticeship. Legislation has been enacted providing for Factory 
Councils or Work Committees, and the Trade Union Law of 1929 
is also a notable piece of social legislation. In 1928 and again in 
1929 provision was made for the settlement of labor disputes. The 
law, however, has expired and the problem is again before the gov- 
ernment. These labor laws are the product of but fifteen years of 
industrial legislation. 

The Anti-Opium legislation has culminated in the laws of 1928 and 
1929 which endeavor to control the opium evils. Making opium is 
forbidden and the cultivation of the poppy for the purpose of manu- 
facturing opium is heavily penalized. This law is likened to our pro- 
hibitory legislation. Each deals with problems similar in social and 
economic consequences and enforcement requires international co- 
operation and effort. Jefferson D. H. Lamb, Ph.D., Professor of So- 
ciology in Yenching University. Publications of Department of So- 
ciology and Social Work, Series C, No. 24, Mar. 1, 1930. 

G. B. M. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass of the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, New York City, addressed the Alpha Kappa Delta Society 
at the May meeting, reporting a study of Protestant churches. The 
California Church Federation has recently published a mimeo- 
graphed report of the inajor findings of the Protestant church situa- 
tion of the west sector of Los Angeles, which is a part of a series of 
studies in sixteen major cities in the United States. 

The main working hypothesis of the study is that the city church 
belongs to, reflects, and is influenced by the fortunes of the people 
with whom it is most closely identified, and that this relationship 
generally determines the progress or decline of churches. 

An inventory of the organized religious forces of the western por- 
tion of the city of Los Angeles reveals that there are 461 churches. 
Only a relatively small number of white churches of the standard 
Protestant denominations remain in the older sections of the city. 
Negro and irregular Protestant churches are on the increase in the 
area. The churches of non-English speaking antecedents are the 
most resistant to change and remain in the proximity of the negro 
and irregular churches. They largely retain their old location in the 
near downtown portion of the city. No city apparently has so many 
and so varied an array of erratic religious bodies. 

An effort was made to measure the environmental background of 
the churches, covering the following points: (1) increase or decrease 
of the population; (2) economic standing as measured by average 
rent; (3) permanence or transciency of occupancy as measured by 
the prevalence of lodging houses or light-housekeeping apartments, 
or of single family residences; (4) degree of industrialization; (5) 
presence or absence of non-assimilable population (from the stand- 
point of the white churches); (6) degree of juvenile delinquency; 
and (7) institutional fortunes of Protestant churches as measured by 
church lapses, mergers, and removals on the one hand, and by new 
churches and church buildings on the other. Each district of the 
west sector was ranked according to the combined weight of all cri- 
teria. The churches were classified as super-modal, slightly above 
the mode, modal, slightly below the mode, and sub-modal. 

The conclusions drawns are: (1) the fortunes of the churches at 
present correspond closely to the fortunes of the people in several 
areas; (2) the downtown churches have been removed due to a di- 
minishing population; (3) the principles of comity have not been ad- 
equately applied in the removal; and (4) the newer and suburban 
churches have not existed long enough to reveal trends. 








International Notes 
By R. M. Y. 


F Asia has more and more become the center of world interest since 
3 the World War. Today almost every part of it is in a state of ten- 
















i sion and unrest. India, Korea, and the Philippines are struggling 
a for independence. In India business has almost come to a standstill 
; and civil disobedience has spread to nearly all parts of the country. 


In China chaos is becoming general; millions have died from lack of 
food; and the Nationalist army is being crushed by rebel armies 
both from the north and the south. The causes are not all in evi- 
dence but the general cultural infusion from the West, especially as 
found in a half century of extensive Christian teaching accompanied 
with Western philosophy, trade, and mechanical inventions, has 
: been a potent factor. And now Russian influence is felt almost 
e everywhere: in China communism is spreading rapidly; in India it 
creeps out here and there; and in Indo-China it has been the cause 
| of open revolt against the French. Oriental fatalism is gradually 

giving way; dissatisfaction with crying injustice is becoming more 
i pronounced; and the means, by which the unprecedented adjust- 
‘ ments are to be made, are slowly being forged. What the outcome 
will be no one can tell; but that chaotic conditions will continue for 
years to come seems almost inevitable. 
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Russia has completed its Turkish Railroad which Dr. Edgar S. 
Furniss writing in Current History considers “one of the outstanding 
industrial achievements of the Soviet regime.” Dr. Furniss points 
out that the road may have considerable international importance. 
The road parallels the western Chinese border and runs for 1,700 
miles, connecting the grain, lumber, and meat-producing areas along 
the Transsiberian Railroad in the north, with the cotton- and rice- 
producing districts in the south near India. It also makes accessible 
areas rich in minerals and oil. 













Iraty Has AsotisHep Its Municipat Customs which have been 
in use since the Middle Ages, states the Christian Science Monitor. 
Previous attempts have been made to rid the country of this restraint 
upon trade but they have been unsuccessful due to the pressure of 
the age-old custom and to the difficulty of shifting the tax received— 
2,000,000,000 lire annually—to other sources. The change is ex- 
pected to reflect itself favorably in facilitating commerce and in an 
increase of national unity. 















Social Drama Notes 


THE GREEN PASTURES. By Marc Connetty, Farrar and 
Rinewart, New York, 1929, pp. xvi+-173. 

The Pulitzer prize has just been awarded to Marc Connelly for 
his new play which the New York Times has appropriately labeled 
as “the divine comedy of the theatre.” The Green Pastures presents 
in a glorious mood the interpretation of certain aspects of the Old 
Testament by the untutored black Christians of the deep South. 
While the playwright was inspired and led by Roark Bradford’s 
Southern Sketches, ‘Ol’ Man Adam and His Children, his dramatic 
treatment has enhanced the sheer delight which one experiences in 
the reading of the Bradford sketches. If dramatists continue to give 
plays to the theatre as fine as The Green Pastures the stage has 
nothing to fear as far as the moving picture is concerned. The play 
is rendered sociologically important because of its marked implica- 
tion of the phenomenon of cultural diffusion. The dark-skinned 
children are found accepting the golden adventures of the Old Testa- 
ment stories as actual happenings to their own kin in real, though 
far away places. Their picture of God is lightly patterned after their 
familiar darkey preacher who indulges with nice abandon and free- 
dom in those rules of conduct which they themselves seem most to 
admire. 

The stories of the creation of Adam and Eve, that of Noah and 
the flood, that of Moses and the exodus furnish the pivotal interests 
in the play. Throughout, God is revealed as the omniscient, omni- 
present Almighty, capable of correcting all human ills, and evincing 
a personal interest in his favored creation, man. God, in a frock 
coat and a big, black cigar in his mouth, worries a good deal about 
hte wicked ways into which his favorites have fallen. The child- 
like faith of the negro is skilfully caught in the following declaration 
of God’s to Gabriel: “Why, doggone it, de good man is de man dat 
keeps busy. I mean I been goin’ along on de principle dat he was 
something like you angels—dat you ought to be able to give him 
somethin’ an’ den jest let him sit back an’ enjoy it. Dat ain’t so.” 
And so God is ready for the emergency, and He goes to earth to 
prepare Moses for his task of leadership. Superbly told and moving 
in its charmingly naive spirituality, the play offers to the reader a 
rare hour of enlightenment and enjoyment. M. J. V. 











Social Photoplay Notes 


Hell’s Angels depicts the World War as it was in the air, but in a 
manner much more genteel and subdued than All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front. There is a plot, and in its development one sees how in- 
significant human lives are in wartime. For instance, a zeppelin 
must gain altitude in order to escape; part of the crew sacrifice them- 
selves to lighten the load. Human lives are nothing; “the cause” is 
everything. 

The war in this picture is not treated completely impersonally, for 
one sees at times a suggestion of halos about the heads of the Allies. 
A realistic touch is given by sequences during which the characters 
speak German while the English translation appears at the same time 
on the screen. On the whole, Hell’s Angels is more significant as a 
builder of “airmindedness” than as an invective against war. 


G. D.N. 


Two THINGs stand out in the reviewer’s mind after witnessing All 
Quiet on the Western Front: (1) war is not a glorious affair; (2) its 
burden bears most heavily on the young people. 

One is shown emphatically that the values that dominate men’s 
thinking in wartime are not those worthy of emulation by those who 
would contribute to civilization. It has too frequently been the case 
that war pictures have centered about a hero loving, fighting, and 
swearing his way, to glory; but in this picture the glory is covered 
with dirt, and horror, and chaos. 

To depict photographically the effect of war on subjective factors 
such as ideals and thinking is rather difficult, consequently the splen- 
did manner in which it is done here by suggestion deserves commen- 
dation. We catch glimpses of mere boys, in uniforms far too large, 
facing their first attack with horror-stricken faces; we see two youths 
calmly discussing the relative merits of trench shovels and bayonets 
for killing; we see a group in a dugout under shell fire trying to fit 
calculus into their present existence; we see Paul, home on leave, 
looking at his books and butterfly collection and wondering; . 
until, we too wonder what life philosophies will result from first post- 
school life contacts that are war contacts. 

A lack of plot and a seeming lack of progress of theme aid in con- 
veying the idea of the futility of war. And, if one reads the book 
heleve seeing the picture, the effect of the picture will be heightened. 


G. D. N. 
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